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pucaTors throughout the years have rules were to be learned first, the meaning 

been prone to set up standards, to de- would come later. Much high-school teach- 

dare objectives, to establish immutable defi- ing, much college teaching, still reflect the 

nitions, and then with the pride of Kipling’s ancient belief. 

Evarra to say: The devotees of this faith hold that when 
“Thus Gods are made, knowledge has once been written down by 

ied whose makes them otherwise shall die.” the masters, it may not be altered. A. S. Hill 


Knowledge was the first idol of the said long ago that all sentences are simple 
vhools. It was set up in the Middle Ages. © complex or compound or simple-complex 
Itwas universally worshipped by educators °F Simple-compound or complex-compound 
until at least 75 years ago. It is still adored °F Simple-complex-compound, and since his 
inmany secret places, in groves, and on high oracular declaration, every sentence that is 
hills. written in school must exemplify one of 
For the followers of this religion, the past these forms. 

i sacrosanct—and the printed word, the | When Legendré and Wells and Went- 
book, the syllabus, are sacred. It is impiety worth had finished with their geometries, 
question or to alter the text in the ‘he theorems required must be learned. It 
dightest detail. The words magister dixit, WS irreverent to search for more. 

ihe teacher said it, or “it is in the Bible,” or Perhaps Noah Webster, the great high- 
‘Ifound it in the textbook,” close all theo- Priest of the fathers, was the worst offender. 
logical or scholastic arguments. It was so Our literary and political forebears had en- 


when we were at school and college. The joyed the happy freedom of variations in 
spelling and in the same letter could express 


the emphasis of the word by adding conso- 
Eprror’s Note: Three secondary-school nants or by subtracting vowels. It was good 
movements are summed up as follows in form not to be tied to one spelling. 
this article: “The devotees of academic edu- Webster destroyed all false idols and 
tation worship the past; of progressive edu- bound us for all time to a very narrow form 
tation, the future; of civic education, the of monotheistic worship. Thousands today 
present.” The author, who is Commissioner close all argument by saying, “This is the 
of Education for the State of Connecticut, first meaning, spelling, or pronunciation 
wggests an attitude that sensible teachers given in Webster”; and all teachers daily 
thould take toward these three movements. stultify study by saying, “Look it up in the 
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dictionary.” This is worship not of a graven 
but of a lingual idol. 

The early rhetoricians, equally with Noah 
Webster, placed upon us burdens hard to 
bear. The whole genius of the English as 
well as of the Greek language is to double 
negatives for emphasis. But in logic two 
negatives may make an affirmative. So we 
are led to believe that “He never does noth- 
ing,” instead of being a clear and emphatic 
description of a malingerer, is a grammati- 
cal error. 

In order to agree with a foolish definition, 
our language loses in virile force. 

When the minor prophet could not think 
of a convincing argument, he fell back on a 
trite phrase, “Thus saith the Lord.” “Learn 
entirely and without thought the next four 
poems,” said the high-school teacher. And 
the college instructor still says, “Roman 
numeral 7, Arabic numeral 4, capital A, 
small c, division f, sub 1 is our next topic. 
For tomorrow you will memorize dumbly 
this outline.” Knowledge is to be wor- 
shipped, not analyzed. 

Formal and final examinations are still 
given in many schools. They have no pur- 
pose except to teach children to worship the 
book, the outline, the syllabus. 

In our modern professional study, we 
carry this old belief to a ludicrous extreme. 
No professional article can be prepared un- 
less it is fully documented, unless in foot- 
notes, by book, chapter, and page, the 
author be named who expressed in writing 
every thought that goes into the mosaic of 
the doctorial dissertation. The candidate is 
not permitted to have a thought of his own. 
But strangely enough any statement that he 
makes that gets into print and so remains 
unchallenged for ten years, becomes trans- 
muted into pure gold and may be quoted as 
an authority by other degree seekers. 

A year or two ago, the Brookings Insti- 
tute, professional pundits, made a volumi- 
nous survey of New Hampshire. In this 
study, statements and conclusions made in 
my annual and occasional reports, while I 
was Commissioner there, are quoted with 
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profound respect, accepted as proofs, ayj 
from them conclusions are drawn. I reggj 
that I made these statements with hesitang, 
from incomplete data; and at the time ¢ 
origin, no one paid the slightest attention y 
them. But they were printed—and now the 
have equal authority with the words ¢ 
Moses, John Bunyan, and Thomas Jefferson, 

We may accept knowledge and use it wit) 
gratitude without worshipping it. Actual) 
the only foolish parts of many doctors’ ds 
sertations are the documental quotation 
But the book should still be revered. Th 
faith once delivered to the fathers, the rey. 
lation given to the prophets, the knowledg 
which scientists have acquired in their lab 
oratories, philosophers in their studies, his 
torians in their libraries—all these constitu 
a wealth of knowledge, a cultural inheri 
ance in which each generation should share 

We must bring back books into th 
school. 

Plato never had a textbook, and was one 
of the world’s great teachers. Therefor, 
self-conscious instructors have advised tha 
any teacher may become great if she dis 
cards the textbook and substitutes fo 
pupils’ use, her own outlines. 

Confusion has resulted from this assump 
tion, for many great teachers are poo 
subject-matter organizers. Books, too, have 
greatly improved in these years while we 
have had no money for texts; the editors and 
writers have been spurred on to produc 
new books, superior in all ways. We shall 
not use them slavishly nor singly; but 
neither the radio nor the lecturing teacher 
can replace the textbook as a study guide 
for a learning pupil. 

In time a second idol was erected anda 
new denomination of worshipper became 
most common. Authority, rules, and stand 
ards were being replaced by Nature and by 
Development. Perhaps this second period 
began with Rousseau and became popular 
in America with the work of G. Stanle 
Hall. Some can recall the breathless interés 
with which we read Adolescence, the 
declaration of a great scholar and a profes 
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sional philosopher that the living child was 
ever growing, ever changing, and ever re- 


nsive to suitable educational stimuli. 

Proselytes to a new faith are often bitter 

iconoclasts, and I, as a devotee, attacked 
formal Discipline, the validity of Latin 
Grammar as a basis for English culture, and 
the fixed Curriculum with the satisfaction 
that Elijah had when he cast down the idols 
of Baal, ground them to powder and scat- 
tered them to the winds. I now recognize 
that then I made a spectacle of myself; how- 
ever, I was soon far in the rear. For Pro- 
gessive Education swept by me, and the 
yxademic fundamentals were forgotten. 
Again a worship has been carried to ludi- 
cous extremes. As the book was before, so 
now the child is worshipped in his perfec- 
tion. 
In the true child-centered school, the 
child is alone in his educational nudity on 
the center of the stage. He must not be 
forced, he must not be led, he must not be 
guided, he must be allowed to develop as 
nature has proposed. Around him in 
anxious circle are a nurse, a psychologist, a 
nutrition expert, a play specialist, a teacher 
of expression, and a superintendent. 

At the first sign that the child wants some- 
thing, all go into a huddle and determine 
the meaning of the sign. Then the appro- 
priate stimulus is brought near. 

The method goes on. The teacher of his- 
tory may not teach the Winning of the West 
in February but must wait with full ma- 
trial ready until some child in the activity 
period says, “My cousin Jim from Minne- 
wia will visit me next week.” The relieved 
teacher seizes the opportunity and says, “Oh, 
dass, how would you like to take as our next 
project, ‘Wheat and Wheatena’?” “Sure, 
that’s all right,” say two of the docile ones. 
% the class votes, and the western sweep 
of civilization may be taught. 

Of course I have exaggerated grossly. But 
have some of you who are now angry, as 
mgry as are college professors when one 
speaks lightly of college preparation. This 
‘ay anger proves the point. To the profes- 
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sor, to the progressive educator, college ad- 
ministration and discipline and the pupil- 
centered school are not subjects which may 
be discussed or spoken of irreverently. They 
symbolize a religion. 

The college professor is a classicist and a 
Presbyterian. The teacher with Columbia 
afhliation is a Methodist and a progressive 
educator. And the religion of neither can 
be spoken of except with hushed voices. 

We are now entering a third period and 
are setting up graven images for a new wor- 
ship. To this new sect, the prime purpose 
of the schools is not to give knowledge from 
the world’s store, not to make over this 
sordid world, but to aid this generation to 
live its everyday life more satisfactorily. 

This new sect is more closely related to 
the academicians than to the progressive 
educators. It realizes that with us, high- 
school enrollment doubled between 1890 
and 1900, doubled again between 1900 and 
1910, a second time between 1910 and 1920, 
and still again between 1920 and 1930. And 
it is still increasing. This sect accepts the 
fact that all youth is now in the high school 
or on its way. It knows that in this industrial 
and commercial land, there will never again 
be ready employment for immature youth, 
and public education for the mass will cer- 
tainly continue until at least the 18th year. 

This sect is not interested in making this 
generation savants, encyclopedias, museums, 
sarcophagi. It is not ready to regiment all 
youth in order to create some future Garden 
of Eden, held by teachers to be desirable. 
Its great purpose is, through school experi- 
ence, to aid youth, certainly now and proba- 
bly hereafter, to live more comfortably, 
more safely, and more productively than it 
would without the school association. 

We shall admit that to the uplifter this 
is not a high ideal—but boys and girls are 
not high ideals. We may love them because 
they are so common and they are to live 
very common lives all their days. 

These young people will read each day 
daily newspapers, and each week the Satur- 
day Evening Post, or some magazine a little 
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better or a good deal worse. Therefore, we 
shall aid them to read these daily papers 
and the Saturday Evening Post more exten- 
sively, with better understanding, and with 
more satisfaction. We shall give little 
thought to the vain hope that through our 
interest in Macaulay, we shall produce a 
whole class that sometime in the future will 
turn for relaxation to Georgian English. 
We shall agree that ours is a growing, chang- 
ing language and that “It is me” or a split 
infinitive or the strong preterit “done” is 
frequently clearer and less pedantic than 
forms with which grammarians would bind 
humanity. 

This sect holds that for common life it is 
most important to know how to drive an 
automobile and where to go. It does not 
try overmuch to force children to see only 
movies which delight the chaste hearts of 
Ph.D’s. It will avoid vulgar productions, but 
it will strive to enable pupils to get more 
entertainment, more information, more 
comfort than they would from the movies 
which they are certain to see. 

Since each day all men and women eat 
and play and dress and adorn themselves, it 
will encourage them to perform these func- 
tions efficiently and artistically. 

The new sect would set up its school 
curriculum in this way. By careful studies, 
it would answer these questions: What do 
common people—and all are common ex- 
cept morons and geniuses—do daily in their 
non-working as well as their working hours? 
How can the school aid them so that they 
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will do the things that they will do anyway 
more successfully and with greater satisfac. 
tion? 

Members of the sect do not believe tha 
the purpose of the school is to reform » 
ciety, but that it is to stabilize society. 

Even these, my words, are repugnant to 
some of you because in your hearts you are 
not teachers, you are evangelists. You wish 
to convert the world to some idealism tha 
you have accepted or created. But adults are 
conservative and stubborn. Children ar 
docile and enthusiastic, therefore you would 
take joy in converting children with the 
placid hope that they will convert their 
parents or with the egotistical confidence 
that the new social order which you assume 
to be desirable, will eventually come and 
when it comes will be fitted for our troubled 
world. 

We are not decrying evangelism. Out of 
school, we may well be insistent evangelists 
and may aid those who guide opinion and 
create modern ideals. Uplifting is the work 
of the pulpit, of the platform, and of popv- 
lar organizations. The primary organization 
of the school is for the development of ad- 
justment to full living in a life that already 
exists. 

There are three denominations of edu 
cators, each with a graven image which | 
have worshipped. The devotees of academic 
education worship the past; of progressive 
education, the future; of civic education, the 
present. Sensible teachers will get help from 
each. 
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By ERNEST J. BECKER 


COMMITTEE of principals in my town is 
A at present engaged in an effort to ana- 
lye out the elements which go into the 
making of a good high-school principal. I’m 
not sure just why this is being done again, 
but I'm in favor of it. It’s just possible that 
sme new-made principals may not know 
what may reasonably be expected of them. 
But during the course of the many years 
in which I have been running one high 
shool or another, I have gradually analyzed 
my own weaknesses on the job. Some of 
them are temperamental, and may there- 
fore be justifiably laid at the door of Provi- 
dence—because after all a man can’t be ex- 
pected altogether to overcome innate tem- 
pramental weaknesses. The fact is that I 
have always recognized my own, and that 
they are still with me after all these years. 
And will be to the end of the chapter. I 
have ceased struggling. 

My chief consolation is that other high- 
shool principals are no better than I am, 
ad that most of them are a great deal 
worse. As a class, they are arrogant, self- 
villed fellows, wholly lacking in the humil- 
ity which should always accompany author- 
iy. Of course, there are shining exceptions, 
and as one of these I feel justified in giving 
the rest of them the benefit of my experi- 
ence, 

— 


Eorror’s Note: Perhaps this is a kind of 
confession story. Mr. Becker asks himself a 
series of searching questions about his 
qualities as a principal—and does not “re- 
fuse fo answer for fear of incriminating 
himself.” The author is principal of West- 
tm High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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I don’t know how long the average term 
in office of high-school principals is. Usually, 
after a period of a few years in the job, they 
slip into some other allied or unallied ac- 
tivity. Many of them become superintend- 
ents or assistant superintendents, or super- 
visors of this or that. They may even become 
professors of education. Or else they aban- 
don educational work altogether, and be- 
come insurance agents or something. Some- 
times, wearied of the persistent irritations 
of the principalship, they go back into 
teaching, thus retaining their sanity and 
their love of their fellow-men. 

In most cases, that is just as well. The 
principalship, if it is to be properly ad- 
ministered, calls for the best that is in any 
man or woman. It demands patience, vision, 
sympathy, and intelligence. And as people 
who possess all those qualities and more are 
rare indeed, it follows that few people are 
really fitted to be principals. 

The discussion which now follows is an 
effort to put the emphasis on some practi- 
cally important phases of the principal's 
work, rather than the rather high-flown 
and unattainable qualities which are gener- 
ally stressed in committee-made job analyses. 
Tested by the criteria which I am setting 
up, I find that I rate about 65%, with a 
protessional I.Q. of somewhere around 75. 
The answers to the questions represent an 
honest effort to be truthful in my own case. 

Q. Do I permit my administrative duties 

to crowd out my supervisory duties? 

A. Frequently. 

Q. Do I keep myself au courant with the 

latest developments in professional 
thinking? 
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In fits and starts. 


. Do I welcome contacts with parents 


and the community in general? 


. I get out of them whenever I can. 
. Do I keep up to a reasonable extent 


with the beautiful schedule of acti- 
vities which I make out for myself at 
the beginning of each year? 

No. I fall behind in the first half-hour, 
and never catch up. 


. Do I allow personal likes and dislikes 


to enter into my judgments of 
teachers? 


. At times, but not often. 
- Do I overwork the good-natured 


teacher and spare the ill-tempered one 
for my personal comfort? 


. I'm afraid I do. Don’t you? 
. Do I label teachers “progressive” or 


“unprogressive” on the basis of their 
concurrence in my opinions? 


. I don’t believe so, but I’m not sure. 
. Do I like flattery, stimulate it, and re- 


ward it? 


. Emphatically, no. 
- Do I keep irritability, prejudice, and 


similar personal emotions out of my 
judgments, and out of my conferences 
with teachers, pupils, and parents? 


. As far as is humanly possible. 
- Do I adjust my procedures with 


teachers to their temperaments, age, 
and state of health? 


. That’s not a fair question, and I de- 


cline to answer it. 


Q. Do I show desirable interest in all sty. 
dent activities? 

A. I do. 

Q. Do I view with equanimity and Sup 
port with sincerity the policies of my 
official superiors? 

A. I support with loyalty, but do not a. 
ways view with equanimity. 

Q. Have I evolved a “philosophy,” and, 
if so, do I get it over to my teachers? 

A. LT have evolved a philosophy, or at leas 
a set of principles, but so much of it 
runs counter to current educational 
theory that it would be perilous “to 
get it over” to the teachers. Even if 
that were not the case, I don’t believe 
I could get any philosophy over w 
some teachers. 

Q. Do I allow myself to get into a “what's 
the use” state of mind occasionally? 

A. Of course. Who doesn’t? 

Q. Am I satisfied with my administration 
of my job? 

A. No. But I do not condemn myself un- 
duly. I accept my own limitations in 
the job and out. of it, and thank 
Heaven that I have as many goo 
qualities as I undoubtedly do have. 

Perhaps that’s enough. Of course, sud 

questions could be multiplied almost in 
definitely. I consider this sort of soul-search 
ing far more necessary and effective than the 
usual type of thing that goes under the 
name of self measurement, or job analysis 
or what not. 
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MORE ABOUT 
the VESTAL VIRGINS 


HERMAN M. WESSEL 


By 


Dear Mr. McColley: 


Your article in the December CLEARING 
House was very interesting. It was more 
than that. It was amusing. Upon first read- 
ing it I found myself falling in with its 
humor and its satire. It did make me laugh 
as it must have made many other readers. 

But I can’t believe you are wholly in 
earnest. Successive readings of the article 
have made me aware of faulty assumptions 
and of questionable conclusions. You charge 
that the teaching profession has been domi- 
nated by women. In support of that, you 
give some reasons that are economic in 
character, others which are biological in 
nature, and still others which you claim 
gow out of the emotional character of 
women in general. 

It probably is true that many school 
boards have employed and do employ 
women teachers because they have been 
lower-priced than men. It probably is true 
that an insufficient number of men in the 
total teaching supply has accounted for the 
employment of a larger number of women. 


——_— 2 


Eprror’s Note: We expected a storm of 
comments when we published Walter S. 
McColley’s article, “The Vestal Virgins of 
Education,” in the December issue. It came. 
Some of our readers praised the article; some 
ordered reprints of it; and some expressed 
firm disapproval of it. Doctor Wessel, princi- 
pal of the Junior High School, Elkins Park, 
Pennsylvania, sent us this article as an open 
letter to Mr. McColley. THe CLEARING 
House, always an open forum, is glad to 
publish this rejoinder. 
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An open letter 
to Mr. McColley 


But your inference that this economic and 
social situation is the result of women and 
their plotting to control the educational 
system is hardly worth consideration in a 
serious vein. Do you not know that school 
boards have usually been dominated by 
men, and that school superintendents and 
administrators have largely been drawn 
from the ranks of men, and that therefore 
some responsibility for these conditions 
which you deplore so satirically must rest 
upon the shoulders of men themselves? 

Will you permit me to review one by one 
the charges which you make and which you 
claim to be the result of this so-called 
feminine dominance of education? You take 
up one by one the Seven Cardinal Principles 
of Education, and point out in your own 
inimitable way that the failure to realize 
these objectives rests upon the female of the 
teaching species. 

First. Upon women teachers, you claim, 
must rest the responsibility for developing 
among the young men of our generation the 
idea that manual labor lacks dignity and 
social usefulness, for our high-school grad- 
uates get from these women teachers the 
feeling that “education is a means of gain- 
ing a living without working for it.” To say 
that such a conception, if it does exist among 
the high-school lads, originates among our 
women teachers is I think to miss the point 
of certain elementary characteristics in our 
social structure. 

Among other things, the American way of 
life has always taught the desirability of 
raising oneself from one economic class to 
another. Parents aspire for their children 
higher things in the economic world than 
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they themselves have achieved. Parents leaders for our social and economic reform, 
themselves in many of our economic classes there have been women? Do the name ¢ 
certainly look upon education asa means of Jane Addams, Lillian Wald, and Franog Fifth. 
changing the type of work that one per- Perkins mean anything to you? agree W 
forms by which livings are earned. The Third. The ineffectiveness of our teach J our hor 
whole problem involved in investments and ing toward the objective of health and ix J “qjmitec 
securities, the problem of unearned incre- social implications rests again, according» | and mu 
ments, of inheritances and other sources of you, upon the feminine domination ¢ § or as m 
unearned income, have their origin, I sus- teaching. You contend that women are con. pe limi 
pect, as much in the thinking and feelings tent to teach the daily use of the tooth by mea 
of men as in the thinking and feelings of brush and hand-brush while they ignore th | or per! 





































women, whether they be teachers or not. more serious aspects of health involved in fof the p 
Second. Our schools are failing, you say, the social and physical diseases. by mal 
in promotion of good citizenship because Have you ever tried to run counter to, Seriot 


the “feminine approach” is by way of pre- community attitude toward teaching th § | do t 
cept. The effectiveness of precept as a means hygiene of sex and its social problems ina § teacher: 
of teaching is indeed questionable whether classroom? There are some women of cours § and ser’ 
it is done by women or men. But if precept who are so inhibited and so emotionally § home m 
is resorted to, is it not because as teachers immature that any talk of sex in the clas § about 1 
and school administrators we have not yet room would be revolting and abhorrent. In § dents re 
thought out the approach to good citizen- fact they just couldn’t do it. But there ar — whether 
ship in activities of living rather than in some men too who could not undertake a capable 


moral precepts? frank and objective discussion of sucha J this prc 
You attack women teachers on this score topic. I recently heard of a male biology J manner 
because among them there are some who en- _ teacher in a large New York City high school Sixth 


gage in the human frailty of gossip. For who found that his tongue stuck to the roof | women 
some reason or another we in society think of his mouth whenever he started to into | poor jc 


of gossip as female in origin. Need I remind duce a discussion of sex. worthy 
you, whose inspiration for your article came Fourth. You complain that women aa § this you 
from the Romans, that Virgil constantly re- never teach effectively for ethical character § doesn’t 
ferred to Fama as Dame Rumor? because they generally believe that the J mendec 

But to say as you do that “the upshet “crowd” is always right. I thi 
of the vestalian education for citizenship is As evidence you say that women are slave § literatu 


that it is entirely virtuous to participate in to the conventions of dress. Need I only § teacher 
gang politics if one does so innocently” in- remind you that it has been the women and J enemie. 
dicates to me that either you are unaware not the men who have at least begun to § objectir 
or that you are ignorant (and I hope the dress comfortably in the hot torrid days, § our En 
former) of the reality of gang politics in whereas men still cling to the necktie and | time-we 
our cities and in our country. My feeling tight collar and even to the coat and vet [| women 
has always been—and if I am wrong I trust no matter what the temperature and humid | more er 
you will correct me—that men have domi- ity might be? their ¢ 
nated almost to the total exclusion of Ethical character is neither taught effec | leagues 
women the corrupt political machines of _ tively or ineffectively in the short time that | women 
our large cities, to which attention was a child is subjected to the influences of J ure res 
called even before the turn of the century school. What he learns at home, what he J less, an 
by no less a distinguished authority than learns on the street, on the playground, § of teac! 
Lord Bryce. within the church, are to say the least 3 Seve 
Has it not occurred to you that among vital to the development of ethical charac J | 

















ter as is the influence of men or women 
teachers. 

Fifth. As for worthy home membership, I 
agree with you that probably much of what 
our home economics teaching amounts to is 
“jimited to the caloric contents of lobsters 
and muffins.” But can the men offer more, 
or as much? Perhaps their offerings would 
be limited to the utilizations of the home 
by means of the newspaper and the pipe. 
Or perhaps their contributions still savor 
of the period in home-making characterized 
by male dominance. 

Seriously, this is an important question. 
] do think that many men or women 
teachers are not able to face thoughtfully 
and seriously all the implications of worthy 
home membership and future home-making, 
about which many of our high-school stu- 
dents really want to know. But I question 
whether our men teachers are any more 
capable than our women teachers to handle 
this problem in a healthy and satisfactory 
manner. 

Sixth. Our high-school teaching, due to 
women dominance, has certainly done a 
poor job, you say, toward developing a 
worthy use of leisure time. As example of 
this you offer testimony that “our country 
doesn’t take to the type of literature recom- 
mended by our school marms.” 

I think you and I can agree that our 
literature teaching is pretty badly done. Our 
teachers of English literature are their own 
enemies when it comes to realization of this 
objective. But, is the hackneyed teaching of 
our English literature, whether it be the 
time-worn classics or not, confined to the 
women teachers? Do we find our men any 
more experimental in their approaches or in 
their objectives than their feminine col- 
leagues? Not upon the shoulders of the 
women must the responsibility for this fail- 
ure rest—but upon the ineffective, function- 
less, and deadly techniques and objectives 
of teaching. 

Seventh. Our schools are doing a poor 
job, because of women, in teaching the 
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mastery of fundamental processes which to 
women means the “rehashing of such in- 
spirational influences as are to be found in 
the multiplication tables, the rules of syn- 
tax and the muscular movement of writing.” 

I cannot quarrel with your criticism of 
this sort of teaching, but again I think your 
explanation of its existence is too simple. I 
have heard and seen as much rehashing of 
this kind done by men teachers as by 
women. The only reason that it is more 
common among women is because there are 
more of them, and to say that such teaching 
has its origin in women is I think unfair 
to that very large number of pioneer women 
who are the dynamic forces of many of our 
experimental schools and who are so active 
in the techniques of progressive education. 

After reading your article, I was most 
amazed that you were as generous to women 
as you were. I should think you would have 
felt justified on your evidence (except that 
I don’t believe much of it was sound) in 
recommending that schools be immediately 
defeminized. 

But instead of that you are glad to keep 
women in the schools on one condition— 
namely, that the opportunity for marriage 
and continuance in teaching be opened to 
them. Certainly, I can’t quarrel with such a 
humane proposal as that. But do you realize 
that such a proposal implies a greater de- 
gree of femininity for women—that you are 
urging women to be more women-like and 
not less? 

I wonder, however, if you really feel that 
the evils you discuss at length would be 
completely removed by changing our femi- 
nine teachers from a status of single blessed- 
ness to one of marital bliss. Granting for 
the moment the possibility of such a magi- 
cal transformation, can you insure that 
every transfer from singleness to marriage 
will be one of bliss? Need I tell you that 
marital unhappiness resulting in broken 
homes and divorces occasionally occur? To 
some people these occasions occur with an 
undesirable rapidity. Are you aware of what 











an unsatisfactory marriage might do to the 
emotional stability, the personal warmth, 
and the genuine sincerity of a feminine 
teacher? Might it not be better to have the 
disappointments that come with singleness, 
than the bitterness and cynicisms that can 
come with unhappy marriages? 
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Your solution seems to me entirely too 
dogmatic. You have struck at some of the 
vital problems of education. But you are 
superficial in their analysis and solution, 
These problems are inherent in our educa. 
tional system because they are inherent jp 
our society at large. 


Arms and the Man 
By GERALD RAFTERY 


Patsy in school had been an awful pest, 
Pursuing trouble with unflagging zest, 
And when he left we heaved a thankful sigh 
For sanities that had been saved thereby. 


But Patsy joined the army, and somehow 
Its grimness of conviction served to cow 
His rowdy ways; no doubt some well-put threat 
Or curse or pair of practiced blows had set 
His mind on higher things. 
We heard from him 
In letters forming such a paradigm 
Of reformation that we printed them 
(Rewritten as to grammar) to begem 
The pages of our paper. He outlined 
The unintricate workings of his mind, 
His consciousness of old scholastic sin, 
The noncom’s warrant that he hoped to win, 


We talked of him one day; 
Among the many things we found to say 
The thoughts of Ed, the gym man, sounded worst. 


In words that alternately laughed and cursed 

He said, “If we should have a war you'd see 

Young Patsy boosted to a sergeantcy; 

Then you'd go off to camp, unlucky louts, 

And like as not you'd get your course of sprouts 
From Sergeant Pat—and would he give you hell!” 


Of course we laughed, but then a silence fell 
In which we pondered earnestly on War 
And saw it much more clearly than before. 
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How Can the Thirty-Two States 


EVALUATE 
CURRICULUM REVISIONS? 


By J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


N THE September issue of the CLEARING 

House, Mr. F. A. Balyeat' has sum- 
marized the reports of the roll call for 1936 
conducted by the Journal of the National 
Educational Association. In his analysis of 
the reports Balyeat discovered that thirty- 
two state-wide curriculum revision programs 
have been instituted and were in force dur- 
ing 1936. Compared with 1927, when only 
two or three states had state-wide curricu- 
lum revision programs, the growth of the 
movement is of particular interest to edu- 
cators. 

Virginia, for example, has instituted and 
has carried on a far-reaching program of cur- 
riculum revision at both the elementary- 
and secondary-school levels. ‘Texas, likewise, 
has been carrying on a rather extensive cur- 
riculum revision program. 

‘Balyeat, F. A., “Thirty-Two States Plan Curricu- 
lum Revisions,” The Clearing House, Vol. 11, Sep- 
tember, 1936, pp. 11-13. 

-— 4—_ 

Epitor’s Note: As soon as the author 
of this article read F. A. Balyeat’s article in 
the September issue, “Thirty-Two States 
Plan Curriculum Revisions,” he had a feel- 
ing that the comments which he offers here 
should be made. Doctor Wrightstone of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
an authority on tests and measurements. He 
is consultant on tests of the Regents’ In- 
quiry into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York, and of 
the CCC study of the American Youth Com- 


mission. 
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The report from Virginia stated that the 


majority of the teachers from that state were 
participating in the curriculum revision by 
serving on local and state curriculum com- 
mittees. For Texas it was reported that 


30,000 teachers were participating on the 


curriculum-revision committees; and other 
states reported similar teacher participation, 


usually of a somewhat lesser degree. 

It is interesting to observe the general 
reasons and purposes ascribed for curricu- 
lum revision. For Arkansas the revision pro- 


gram is “designed to adapt the curriculum 


to changing social and economic needs.” 
For California the purpose is “to meet new 


social demands.” In Colorado the revision 


program aims for “articulation of high- 


school courses with life problems.” Balyeat 
states that increasingly the states are con- 
sidering curriculum revision as a continuous 


program, with occasionally increased em- 
phasis and more formal organizations of 
effort. He points out that in the first third of 
the curriculum-revision decade, elementary 


schools were mentioned most frequently. 


But in more recent years, especially 1936, 
high-school curriculum revision was men- 
tioned twice as often as elementary. 

It is readily admitted on the basis of 
evidence already cited that curriculum re- 
vision has been proceeding apace. This is 
indeed a healthy sign of progress and aware- 
ness. It seems important, however, to ask 
the questions: 

How can the thirty-two states evaluate 
curriculum revisions? 
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Shall these states attempt an evaluation 
beyond the subjective appraisal of partici- 
pating observers? 

Shall these states use the conventional 
tests and measures to evaluate their out- 
comes? 

These are pertinent and important ques- 
tions. With few exceptions, more attention 
has been paid to the matter of curriculum 
revision than to evaluation. In other words, 
a gap, or hiatus, may exist between curricu- 
lum revision and evaluation. 


Are the curriculum and testing practices 
isolated functions? 


The curriculum and testing activities 
have often been set up as processes in edu- 
cation which are antagonistic, but upon 
closer investigation it becomes evident that 
these two coérdinate activities of education 
are complementary parts of educational 
progress. Although, for the purpose of 
analysis, curriculum and testing may be- 
come more or less specialized functions, they 
are intrinsically interdependent in any 
modern and progressive conception of the 
educative process. 

If this relationship is not clearly recog- 
nized, these two aspects of the instructional 
effort tend to become isolated from each 
other, with the doubly-evil result that the 
measurement program is incomplete and 
that curriculum makers continue to build 
and revise curriculums without adequate 
evidence of the values or deficiencies of 
either old or revised curriculums. Curricular 
and testing changes are assumed for for- 
ward-looking educators as inseparable, con- 
current, and concomitant developments in 
experimental and progressive educational 
practices. Evaluation in the Eight-Year 
Study of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, Dr. Ralph Tyler? explains, is de- 
veloped as a concomitant part of curriculum 
reconstruction. Classroom teachers are par- 


* Tyler, Ralph W., “Evaluation: A Challenge to 
Progressive Education.” Progressive Education, Vol. 
12, December 1935, pp. 552-556. 


ticipating in the development of both new 
curriculums and new tests, with technicians 
and specialists to assist them in the improve. 
ment of both aspects of instruction. 

The important new development and 
contribution is that these processes are ¢o. 
érdinated and concomitant, so that evalua. 
tion is integrally related to a comprehensive 
range of carefully formulated objectives in 
new curriculums, with the deficiencies and 
lacunae in both curriculum and testing pro. 
grams becoming ever more clearly perceived 
and defined. 


Are new tests being constructed to meet 
varied curricular needs? 


There is a growing body of evidence that 
a comprehensive and true evaluation of a 
pupil’s growth cannot be obtained from a 
few tests of recognition and recall of subject 
matter. An index of achievement in recall 
of facts in history, for example, does not 
provide an adequate index or appraisal of 
the pupil’s abilities in work-study skills of 
history, organizing facts of history, inter- 
preting facts of history, applying generaliza- 
tions to concrete events, and developing 
civic interests and attitudes. 

Within the past few years many changes 
in objectives and curricular practices have 
occurred. In particular, faculties of the 
thirty experimental high schools under the 
auspices of the Commission on the Relation 
of Secondary School and College of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association have at- 
tempted to restate their objectives and to 
appraise their results by more adequate tests 
and records. 

New tests and measures are growing out of 
some of the work done in conjunction with 
these experimental high schools. When the 
teachers of experimental schools were asked 
to state common objectives toward which 
they were working, the following major out- 
comes of instruction, among others, were 
evident for which new tests might be de- 
vised: 
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How CAN THE 32 STATES EVALUATE CURRICULUM REVISIONS? 


(1) development of carefully examined 
interests, beliefs, and attitudes; 

(2) development of work-study habits and 
skills; 

(3) development of ability to interpret 
facts and data; 

(4) learning to apply facts and principles; 

(5) development of sensitivity to signifi- 
cant problems. 


The teachers in the experimental schools are 
also working toward the development of 
anecdotal records of significant pupil be- 
havior. 

Curricular objectives, however, have 
tended to be much more extensive than ade- 
quate measuring instruments, and many 
educators have felt the need for new tests 
and instruments of evaluation. Schools have 
arrived at a stage of development, both in 
curricular practices and in testing, where 
new objectives have definitely created a need 
for new tests. It is apparent that such 
changed concepts of curriculum demand a 
reconstruction of thinking with regard to 
tests and measures. 

This does not mean that the older tests 
must be cast aside. Rather it means that 
they must be supplemented by newer and 
more inclusive means of evaluation. Already 
one may observe that some of these needs 
are being met by the development of new 
tests. 

The principles of codrdinated programs 
in curriculum revision and evaluation by 
the thirty experimental high schools of the 
Progressive Education Association may well 
be applied to the thirty-two state programs 
of curriculum revision. The underlying 
philosophy is that evaluation and curricu- 
lum making are integral parts of one and 
the same education process; that evaluation 
should be a continuing and adaptable proc- 
@s, just as curriculum revision is a flexible 
and continuous process. This means that 
coérdinate committees should work on 
evaluation with committees on curriculum. 

It is admitted that many of the objectives 
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of the new curriculums cannot be measured 
by existing tests and instruments. Progress 
is being made in the field of test construc- 
tion, however, and the thirty-two states 
should attempt to make the earliest possible 
use of the new tests and measures that are 
being devised. 

In the second place, many of the thirty- 
two states may be able to make contributions 
in the construction of new tests and meas- 
ures; for evaluation-revision programs can 
be made on the basis of collective effort by 
means of committees under the guidance of 
technicians as largely as can collective cur- 
riculum revision. 

It may be readily admitted that adequate 
leadership and technical competence may 
be lacking in many of the states for the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive evaluation 
program. But such an educational need 
usually develops leaders when the need is 
openly recognized. 


Practical steps in construction and im- 
provement of tests and measures. 


The essential faith upon which curricular 
revision in thirty-two states is presumably 
undertaken is that a fuller and better de- 
velopment of pupil personalities will ensue. 
More comprehensive evaluation than usual 
is necessary, therefore, in order to determine 
what significant changes are really occurring 
—at what points gains are being made or 
losses being sustained—and evidence for as- 
sessing relative values to determine which 
losses or gains may be desirable. 

A great deal of work, however, lies ahead 
in the development of adequate evaluation 
instruments, for they must be tried out, 
criticized, revised and reconstructed until 
they measure validly and reliably the im- 
portant objectives of the revised curricu- 
lums. In order to do this, not only must 
test technicians help in the processes of test 
construction, but also experienced and in- 
terested classroom teachers. 

Suggestions with regard to what objec- 
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tives are of most value, how these objectives 
can be judged, and how practical are some 
of the suggestions of test experts for applica- 
tion in the classroom, must evidently come 
from the teachers and pupils. 

One step by which the staff of a school 
can aid in the development of new tests 
is to go through the list of the major aims 
or objectives and indicate after each ob- 
jective any methods which might be practi- 
cable for obtaining evidence, or the degree 
to which this purpose is being realized. 

Tyler says that his committees find three 
kinds of statements about methods of 
evaluation possible: 

The committees may indicate that valid 
evidence about the attainment of an ob- 
jective is already being gathered by means 
of some particular procedure. For example, 
a school which includes among its purposes 
the development of facility in rapid silent 
reading might state after this objective that 
evidence could be obtained through the use 
of such a test as the Jowa Silent Reading 
Test, and that this was already a part of 
the plan of evaluation in the school. 

In the case of certain other objectives, 
the staff might be able to indicate practical 
ways of obtaining evidence which had not 
heretofore been a part of the school pro- 
gram for evaluation. For example, one of 
the purposes of the literature course may be 
to develop discriminating taste in the selec- 
tion of reading materials. The staff might 
indicate after this purpose that such evi- 
dence could be obtained by having the 
pupil keep a reading diary which would 
indicate what books or magazine articles he 
had read in school, and he would be asked 
to indicate his own reaction to each selec- 
tion read. 

There will be a third group of objectives 
or purposes, such as those concerned with 
the development of attitudes, habits, or in- 
terests, after which the staff will probably 
put question marks indicating that they do 
not know any practicable methods which 
can be used in the school for collecting evi- 
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dence about the attainment of these pur 
poses. 

For objectives of the curriculum wher 
more reliable means of getting evidence 
about pupil growth seems desirable, teacher 
committees might be organized. A com. 
mittee of interested teachers, for example, 
may be working upon methods for deter. 
mining the development of the habit of 
social responsibility; another committee 
may be concerned with tests, scales, or 
records for discovering growth in social at. 
titudes; a third committee may be busy with 
methods—inventories, diaries, scales—for de. 
termining pupils’ interests. Each committee 
will be attacking an important problem in 
the development of instruments for evaluat. 
ing modern education. 

The late Dr. Henry Suzzalo has aptly 
stated a viewpoint that is particularly perti- 
nent to curriculum revisions in the thirty: 
two states. He has said that the wide range 
of school performance is not the result of a 
confused professional mind, but it is a clear 
indication of both ill-advised and well- 
advised experiments. 

This social method of free experimenta- 
tion is a complicated American substitute 
for the simplified orders of educational 
bureaucracy. The way out of such confusion, 
which has its source in wide sincere experi- 
mentation, is not to have none of it, or less 
of it. Rather the way out is thoughtful eval- 
uation, comparison and appraisal of diverse 
educational practices, and the selection and 
diffusion of the best accomplishment. If Dr. 
Suzzalo’s conclusion is acceptable as a way 
out of diverse and individual educational 
practices, then appraisal of a comprehensive 
sort is both timely and essential. 

The thirty-two states have an obligation 
to pupils, parents, and the profession to 
assess their curricular changes for gains and 
losses. This assessment should be as objec- 
tive and impartial as possible; hence, the 
need for tests and other measures. The bal- 
ance sheet of educational gains and losses 
should be as simply, clearly, and concisely 
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formulated as possible, and educational 
policies should be based upon the evidence 
that is obtained. 

To accomplish an appraisal of the chang- 
ing curriculum, a collective and coéperative 
efort at evaluation must be made. Dr. 
Ralph Tyler has shown that teacher com- 
mittees under proper technical guidance can 
aid in evaluation as effectively as committees 
can aid in curricular revision. 

The steps in such a codperative procedure 
are briefly stated thus: First, to indicate the 
objectives for which tests and instruments 
already exist in an adequate form. Second, 
to indicate those objectives for which some 
practical temporary and _ semi-objective 
means of appraisal can be used. Examples 
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of this are controlled essay examinations, 
pupil diaries or logs, and various rating and 
observational scales. Third, to organize com- 
mittees of teachers who, in consultation 
with technicians when necessary, will work 
to devise, develop and improve new and re- 
liable instruments for those objectives for 
which no adequate means of appraisal are 
available. 

Although such an appraisal program will 
always fall short of perfection, nevertheless, 
efforts of this type will undoubtedly open 
the way to newer, more inclusive and more 
progressive ideas and practices for evaluat- 
ing curriculums. Such evaluation in turn 
will provide guidance for wiser curriculum 
reconstruction. 


Occupational Conferences 


A series of eleven Occupational Conferences was conducted by 
the Samuel J. Tilden High School of New York City during the 
fall semester of 1936, according to an announcement received by 
Tue CLEARING House from Miss Elsa G. Becker, chairman of the 


Guidance Department. 


The conferences were held on Tuesday afternoons, from 1 to 
2:30 in the afternoon. Each covered a special vocational field. 
Parents, teachers and pupils were invited to attend. Forty minutes 
of each conference was devoted to a talk by a leader in the special 
occupation. The remainder of the period was devoted to the 
answering of questions by the speaker. 

The occupations selected as topics were Secretaryship, Art Oc- 
cupations, Radio, Library Service, Civil Service, Home Making, 
Salesmanship, Statistical Work, Beauty Culture, Laboratory, Den- 
tist’s and Doctor’s Assistant Work, and Physical Training. 

For Friday afternoons, a series of eight occupational programs 
was inaugurated, at each of which there was a radio broadcast and 
the showing of a motion-picture film. 











LARGE-GROUDP instruction 


through use of VISUAL AIDS 


By F. MARSHALL WORRELL 


HE RECENT economic depression has 

brought many puzzling problems to 
school administrators, most of which were 
the direct result of an increased enrollment 
and a decided curtailment of funds with 
which to build, provide equipment and hire 
additional teachers. 

In many cases the only solution was to en- 
large classes to room capacities and increase 
the number of teaching periods of the 
teacher. With this added teaching load, 
little time was left in the school day for club 
or study-hall supervision, preparation pe- 
riods, or the myriad other activities requir- 
ing teacher participation. 

Believing that this condition might be 
alleviated through the use of large-group 
instruction with visual material, Dr. Wil- 
liam Kuhlman, principal of the Englewood 
Junior High School, suggested that I ar- 
range such a program in Ninth-Grade 
Science, to be tried out during the second 
term of the school year 1934-1935. 

Two things facilitated the execution of 
this project: 

(1) A well organized Visual-Aid Depart- 


_— -- 


Epitor’s Note: How can the quality of in- 
struction be sustained in the face of heavier 
enrollments and budget slashes? The author 
offers one answer to this question in the title 
of his article. He is director of visual educa- 
tion and science teacher at Englewood Jun- 
ior High School, Englewood, New Jersey. 
He discusses, with much informative detail, 
the program as carried out at his school, 
and the results. 
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ment was placed at my disposal: catalogs of 
leading film libraries; records of films previ- 
ously used in the school, showing their con. 
tents and noting their value as an introduc. 
tion, direct teaching tool, or summary of a 
specific problem; slide projectors; 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. silent film projectors; a 16 mm. 
sound-on-film projector, loaned by the Erpi 
Picture Consultants, Inc., to determine the 
value of sound pictures in the school pro- 
gram; trained student operators and an 
auditorium, centrally located, capable of 
seating three hundred people within a rea- 
sonable distance from the stage, equipped 
with a suitable screen, projection booth and 
dark shades. 

(2) The teaching method used in the 
ninth-grade science classes, a modification 
of the Dalton Plan in which a series of “con- 
tracts” are used covering fourteen units, in- 
volved two types of student activity: (a) 
observing demonstrations, films or other 
visual material used in illustrating some 
fact; (b) a supervised study period during 
which the student answers the questions of 
the contract, using facts obtained from the 
observation of visual material or the study 
of reference textbooks, of which there are 
three different volumes in each pupil's desk. 

Based on the idea that films, slides and 
most demonstrations may be presented as 
effectively to large groups as to small classes, 
the principal scheduled all ninth-grade 
science classes to meet in the auditorium 
during the third period on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, at which time selected visual 
material would be presented. Each class was 
scheduled to meet, separately, with the vari- 
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ous science teachers, for discussion and 
supervised study, during the regular periods 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

With this arrangement, the science teach- 
ers had seven free periods on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. These could be used in prepar- 
ing for the large-group instruction periods, 
disposing of materials after this period, 
planning work for the next day, making up 
apparatus, engaging in study-hall or club 
supervision, or any other assigned duties. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of the 
preparation work yet remained, the plan- 
ning of the activities for the large-group in- 
struction period. 

It has always been my experience that 
films or slides, shown in conjunction with 
the study of some specific problem or as an 
introduction to or summary of some unit, 
must be closely correlated with the class 
work of the pupil to be most effective. A 
film shown some time before or after its 
related problem loses its value. 

Therefore, in the planning, careful atten- 
tion had to be given to the scheduling of 
films and slides so that they might be used 
to the best advantage. This was accom- 
plished as follows: 

(1) The titles of those films or slides 
which department records or film catalogs 
indicated might be used in teaching the 
various units were listed on a set of contract 
sheets beside the related problems. Suitable 
demonstrations and pupil activities were 
similarly noted. In many instances films 
were scheduled for use in conjunction with 
demonstrations to picture the practical ap- 
plication of the demonstrated fact or to en- 
large upon it. 

(2) The various problems were then 
scheduled in my plan book for completion 
on specific dates. The accompanying visual 
aids were indicated for use the preceding 
or following large-group instruction period, 
depending on the nature of their contents. 
(The use of these contracts over a three- 
year period enabled me to anticipate, ac- 

curately, the time required for the study of 
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the individual problems. And, as I had used 
most of the films many times before, a refer- 
ence to the card record made possible the 
allocation of materials where they might be 
used most advantageously. That is, as an in- 
troduction, a direct teaching tool (a film 
portraying clearly and in detail important 
facts being studied) or as a summary. 

(3) The various contributing libraries 
were then requested to schedule the films 
and slides for our use on the dates planned. 
We received very satisfactory coéperation 
from these agencies, as in every instance the 
material was shipped in time for use on the 
dates designated. Scheduling the material at 
least three months in advance made this 
possible. 

The lesson plans, thus far, were only a 
skeleton framework, briefly outlined to per- 
mit an over-all picture of the term’s work. 
Although the contracts, themselves, acted as 
a lesson guide for the pupil’s activity during 
the supervised study period, far more care- 
ful planning was required for the visual-aid 
periods than had been done in the past. It 
was evident that with one teacher in charge 
of a group numbering from one hundred 
fifty to two hundred pupils, the program 
must proceed without pause or interruption 
—or the attention of the pupils would be 
distracted and problems of discipline would 
result. 

Hence, in preparing for the large-group 
instruction period, this routine was usually 
followed: 

(1) A preview of the visual material was 
given the preceding afternoon, at which 
time the important facts illustrated were 
noted. 

(2) If demonstrations or home-made 
slides were needed to supplement, these 
were then prepared. 

(3) A plan of presentation was then 
worked out in detail, and the time required 
for each part accurately noted, to insure 
the full utilization of the period. 

(4) A lighting schedule was made out for 
the boys controlling the house and stage 
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lights, and a similar one for the boy operat- 
ing the projector. 

(5) When the portable blackboard or 
some stage setting was required, the work 
was done in the morning before the classes 
met. 

(6) Auxiliary material was provided to be 
used in case of a breakdown during the film 
projection. 

With the scheduling of classes and the 
ordering of materials completed and tenta- 
tive lesson plans established, the actual 
work of the term was.ready to begin. 

On the first day of the second term the 
pupils were notified as to the new program 
and their part in it. Like most new things, it 
met with their instant approval. Seats were 
assigned in classrooms and auditorium, 
monitors were appointed to check attend- 
ance, stage assistants were recruited from 
among the mechanically-minded pupils. 
The undertaking started with the enthusi- 
astic codperation of all. 

It would be impossible, in this limited 
space, to give anything like a complete sum- 
mary of the activity during each of the 
visual-aid periods. But I shall try, in the 
following illustrations, to give some idea of 
the many devices included in the program. 

As an introduction to the teaching of a 
new unit: 

On Wednesday the final examination of 
the unit on “Industry” was given to the 
various sections in their class periods. At the 
completion of the examination, the new 
contracts on the subject “Transportation” 
were given out. Special reports on “The 
origin and development of the steam en- 
gine,” “The history of the automobile,” 
and “The history of air transportation” 
were assigned to three of the best students, 
to be given in the Thursday large-group in- 
struction period. 

A preview of the sound film “The De- 
velopment of Transportation” showed that 
this film, because it traced the development 
of transportation from the “pole drag” to 
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the airplane, would be a fitting introduction 
to the new topic. 

The following program was arranged for 
the Thursday class: 

(1) A brief introductory talk by the teach. 
er emphasizing the importance of transpor. 
tation in modern life. 

(2) Showing of the film. 

(3) Reports read by the three pupils over 
the sound system (using a microphone in 
conjunction with the sound projector). 

(4) An essay on the subject “The Develop. 
ment of Transportation,” based on the film 
and reports, assigned for home work. 

(5) Reshowing of the film. 

During the class period the following day, 
several of the better essays were read and 
discussed before the group, after which the 
first problem, “Early methods of transpor- 
tation,” was studied in the supervised-study 
period. 

As a direct teaching tool: 

Having completed the study of static and 
galvanic electricity and magnetism, the 
classes were ready to take up the problem of 
the dynamo. The following questions were 
included under this heading: 

(1) List the essential parts of a dynamo, 
and explain the function of each. 

(2) Explain the changes in the direction 
of the flow in alternating current. 

(3) What controls the output of a 


dynamo? 
(4) What runs the dynamo? 
The film “Current Electricity” was 


selected for use in answering these ques 
tions. 

The following program was arranged: 

(1) A general review of static and gal- 
vanic electricity, their advantages and dis 
advantages, was given by the teacher. 

(2) A slide having been made on the 
above questions, it was then flashed on the 
screen and the new method of current gen- 
eration, dynamic, was introduced. 

(3) On one side of the stage a table and 
blackboard had been placed. A simple dia 
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of a dynamo wiring had been drawn 
on the blackboard and a large demonstra- 
tion model of a dynamo was on the table, 
illuminated by a powerful table lamp. The 
teacher, using the diagram and the model, 
proceeded to explain the various questions 
as they appeared on the screen. (Teacher 
performed demonstrations, students formed 
conclusions). 

(4) Having had the questions answered 
in a series of demonstrations, the class was 
then ready to see the material included in 
the film. During the showing of the film the 
pupils’ attention was called to scenes illus- 
trating what had just been studied. Notes 
were taken which were used the next day 
during the supervised-study period to aid 
in the study of the day’s assignment. 

Based on a comparison of test grades over 
a three-year period, the use of the large- 
group instruction period resulted in an 
average pupil attainment equal to or better 
than averages of preceding classes. In addi- 
tion, it exerted a positive influence on the 
morale of the pupils as was shown by their 
subsequent improvement in conduct during 
assembly periods or other group gatherings. 
Within a very short time the classroom pic- 
tures ceased to be looked on as an entertain- 
ment, but were accepted as a vital and neces- 
sary tool of learning. This attitude carried 
over into other classes where films were 
used. 

I can best summarize the results of this 
experiment by quoting the viewpoints ex- 
pressed by the pupils, teachers and adminis- 
tration: 

The pupils liked this type program be- 
cause the more careful planning and wider 
we of visual materials resulted in a more 
interesting and instructive period. 

The teachers favored the idea because: 

(1) All their effort might be centered on 
the executing of one superior demonstra- 
tion, or visual, period, rather than repeating 
the same presentation from five to seven 


times, 
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(2) The demands made on their ingenu- 
ity by this type program stimulated their 
interest. 

(3) The scheduling of classes allowed 
them more time for preparation, etc. 

The administration considered it suc- 
cessful because: 

(1) Fewer teachers were required to 
handle the increased enrollment. 

(2) Although the actual teaching load 
was increased, teachers had more periods 
available for preparation work or non- 
teaching assignments. 

(3) New interest was stimulated in the 
teaching staff, and better teaching methods 
were devised. 

(4) Savings in the cost of equipment were 
effected, as, in most cases, only one set of 
apparatus was required, while heretofore 
each teacher must be provided with 
material. 

(5) Only the auditorium required dark 
shades and a screen, while before several 
rooms must be so equipped or else the pass- 
ing of classes to the auditorium at all times 
of the day created confusion and noise in 
the halis. 

(6) The cost of film rentals was reduced 
as now only one day was required for show- 
ing the films where before, due to a short- 
age of projectors, rooms suitably equipped, 
etc., often two or three days were required. 

(7) The cost of maintaining duplicate 
projection equipment was reduced as now 
one good 16mm sound-on-film projector 
(capable of showing silent films, also), a 
35mm silent projector and a slide projector 
were sufficient to care for all needs. 

A similar program was subsequently 
worked out for the teaching of Geography. 
It proved equally effective. Plans are being 
made at this time to incorporate the idea 
in History and Music-Appreciation classes. 
Only the lack of suitable classroom films 
limits the possibilities of a more widespread 
use of large-group instruction with visual 
material, 











VERSE-SPEAKING 
In English Classes of Pipkin Junior High 


By 
MARION F. F. BOOTS 


HAT Is a verse-speaking choir, Bill?” 
Wie teacher asked, when the ninth- 
grade class had settled itself with some ap- 
prehension. They had been told they would 
study poetry this particular week and most 
of them, especially the boys, dreaded it. 

Bill hesitated, looked about, then an- 
swered, “I don’t know—never heard of it.” 

“Mary,” the teacher inquired again, 
“what do you think a verse-speaking choir 
is?” 

Mary was a bit braver than Bill, so she 
replied, “Perhaps it’s a choir that speaks 
verse—but, Miss Jones, what has that ques- 
tion to do with our study of poetry?” 

“Splendid,” replied Miss Jones, “you an- 
swered my question well. Now I shall an- 
swer yours.” 

So, for a few minutes Miss Jones ex- 
plained to the boys and girls this new, fas- 
cinating, and beneficial method of studying 
poetry. It required only a few minutes for 
her to “sell” the idea to her pupils. And 
three weeks later they held an audience 
spell-bound while they read, in unison, 
verses from the poetry of the Bible, ballads, 
sea chants, humorous rhymes, and serious 
numbers from the verse of Rudyard Kip- 
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Epiror’s Note: The author reports that 
she has had many requests for information 
about the verse-speaking activities of her 
English classes. This article explains the 
meaning and the values of verse speaking, 
and its use in the Pipkin Junior High 
School of Springfield, Missouri, where Miss 
Boots teaches in the English and Speech 
departments. 


ling. Some said, even as they listened, “It 
can’t be done.” But it had been done, be. 
cause these boys and girls loved this form 
of self-expression—and loved poetry. 

“Verse speaking,” the new approach to 
speech and the reading and interpretation 
of poetry, holds a challenge for every pro- 
gressive teacher in the elementary and sec. 
ondary schools, as well as the college instruc. 
tors. They will find in it a happy, worth. 
while solution to the ever-present question, 
“How shall I present poetry in such a way 
that it will find a permanent place in the 
minds and hearts of my students?” 

Someone gave us a splendid truth when 
he said that poetry could not really be ap- 
preciated until it was read aloud. A poem, 
like a song, must be heard by the “outer” 
ear as well as by the “inner” ear before its 
real value can be realized. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that the idea of “verse speak: 
ing” as John Masefield puts it, has aroused 
interest in America and has found root in 
our American schools where progressive 
speech teachers have introduced it to their 
communities. 

The trouble with the oral reading of po- 
etry before an audience has been the lack 
of proper voice instruction and mistaken 
interpretation on the part of the reader. 
An audience will not tolerate poor prepara 
tion, no matter what form of art is being 
presented. “Let poetry be properly spoken; 
then it will hold its audience.” If we wish to 
instill the appreciation of poetry into the 
minds and hearts of the American public, 
we must not risk even one poor reading 

The changing social order has brought 
more leisure to a greater number of people. 
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This gives us an opportunity to turn to the 
appreciation and interpretation of poetry 
for the masses rather than for a “chosen” 
few. 

The time has been when the average 
shoolboy considered a poem something 
apart from his life—a thing for girls or 
“grown-ups.” But the more attractive ways 
of presenting poetry in our schools have 
changed this attitude and we find boys tak- 
ing active part in the study and writing of 
poetry. 

Verse speaking in choral form dates from 
early Greek drama, with whose chorus we 
are familiar. 

The American Indian and the various 
other peoples who beat their drums and 
chant in rhythm have had the same spirit. 
This is an age of rhythm; therefore, it seems 
most natural that our boys and girls should 
know rhythm in speech as well as in music. 

In spite of the fact that choral speech is as 
old as the Greek theater and was observed, 
in some measure, by the American Indian, 
the idea was almost lost until Miss Marjorie 
Gullan of London, England, revived it. She 
has been responsible directly and indirectly 
for its spread throughout England and 
America. 

The range of verse speaking is wide—age, 
race, nationality holds no barrier to the en- 
joyment of this art. The work is interesting 
to the child of kindergarten, grade, junior 
high, or senior high as well as to the adult 
of college years, or the adult who finds 
pleasure in it during his leisure time. 

Verse speaking has a strong appeal for 
the individuals who shun solo participation 
inany art. These children, men,.and women 
come together and find satisfaction and 
pleasure in doing something with others 
that they could not possibly do alone. These 
souls need not be starved any longer because 
they fear or lack sufficient talent to partici- 
pate alone. 

Those who participate in verse speaking 
not only derive from it personal enjoyment, 
but they are able to make a social contribu- 
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tion that enriches the community life of 
which they are a part. 

Individuals who participate in verse- 
speaking choirs find it necessary to improve 
their speech and voice—because the choir 
must speak as if it were one clear voice. 
Therefore, we can say that the speaking of 
our English language is improved and safe- 
guarded by such choral work. 

Dr. Lee Travis of the Speech Department 
of Iowa University, in his Speech Pathology 
says, “The speech of an individual is an im- 
portant index of the grade of mentality he 
possesses.” If we, as English and speech 
teachers, wish to establish a safeguard of 
and appreciation for the English language 
in the minds of our boys and girls, we could 
do it in no finer way than by bringing them 
together in an artistic and enjoyable ac- 
tivity in which every child has the same 
amount of responsibility—verse speaking. In 
choir work the child or adult is not self- 
centered. He is a contributor. His mind is 
on the poem and not on himself—and at the 
same time he is forming desirable habits of 
speech and voice. 

At this point, let us say that the director 
of a verse-speaking choir should be prepared 
for her work. The fact that she “enjoys” 
verse speaking is not enough. She must un- 
derstand the principles of voice and speech 
and must be capable of demonstrating these 
principies. She must have sufficient literary 
foundation to interpret the poems correctly. 
A choir under the guidance of a well-mean- 
ing but poorly informed director can do 
more harm than good. It can tear down en- 
tirely all the values for which a verse-speak- 
ing choir stands. 

The director must be capable of imagina- 
tion and have dramatic instinct. She must 
have a keen sense of rhythm. A teacher who 
wishes to incorporate verse speaking in her 
teaching should avail herself of dramatic 
instruction either in school or privately. She 
must also become acquainted with verse- 
speaking technique through study and ob- 
servation. 
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Verse speaking is more than the memori- 
zation and repetition of rhythmic poems. 
It must include voice, diction, breathing, 
phrasing, and resonance. Dr. Bottomlay 
says, “As a method of teaching it has proved 
itself worthy of consideration. As a method 
of artistic expression, it contains possibili- 
ties of renewing and vivifying the whole art 
of poetry.” 

Percival Chubb has said, “Literature is 
not in the book. She has to do with the 
living speech of man. Her language is that 
of the lips.” 

As for the choir itself, it should not be 
expected to read a poem beyond its under- 
standing. Our literature is quite complete 
with numbers for all ages and there is no 
excuse for expecting a choir to read a num- 
ber that is to be of no interest or benefit 
to it. 

The grouping of a choir depends upon its 
size and the size of the stage. In our junior 
high school, it seemed desirable to group 
the boys on one side and the girls on the 
other of our very large stage. For special 
programs they were arranged in tiers, and 
dressed simply in black and white; the boys 
in white trousers and dark coats, the girls 
in white dresses. 

Flood lights were used throughout the 
programs—the color of the light varying 
with the mood of the poem. For example— 
a red flood was used for such numbers as 
“Gunga Din” and green for “I Couldn’t 
Hear Nobody Pray.” The lighter numbers 
received amber or white lighting. The elec- 
tricians were instructed as carefully as the 
choir members, so that the changing of the 
lights blended with the numbers and was 
scarcely noticeable. The director stood in 
the orchestra pit. 

Some poems need light tones, others dark. 
The voices of a choir should be grouped as 
to “light” and “dark.” Some poems should 
be interpreted by boys alone; others by girls; 
while still others should be by “mixed” 
voices. The beat or rhythm should not be 


separated from the meaning, but worked 
out so that the audience is always sure of 
the words and meaning. The choir should 
be a symphony of speech, comparable toa 
symphony of orchestral instruments. 

Some of the good results of verse speaking 
may be listed as follows: 

1. Appreciation of beautiful poetry. 

2. Correction of poor speech. 

3. Desire for excellent voice and diction. 

4. Interest in oral reading. (This is espe. 

cially important since many teachers, 
during the past several years, have 
omitted it from their daily instruction 
and replaced it entirely by silent read- 
ing, thus encouraging poor speech 
habits.) 

5. Clarification of the meaning and music 

in poetry. 

6. Opportunity for literary appreciation 

is given to all who listen or participate. 

In addition to these values, verse speaking 
is recognized as an aid to such speech defects 
as stuttering, stammering, etc. It aids great- 
ly in the production of well-placed, well. 
modulated voices. This is important in our 
schools today, because the “machine age” 
seems to have produced voices that, in order 
to rise above the machine din, have become 
rasping and lacking in “color” or modula- 
tion. 

Our teachers of English would do well to 
study this form of oral speech in order to 
equip themselves to be of beneficial service 
to their students, to other teachers, and to 
their communities. The speech or English 
teacher does not need to confine her verse 
speaking organization to her classes, but 
might. find interested adults within the 
membership of the school P.T.A. Such an 
activity would assure increasing interest 
among the parents in the school activities, 
and in their own contribution to the school. 

There is also great opportunity in reli 
gious education for verse speaking, for no- 
where may be found more desirable material 
for verse speaking than in the Bible. 
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Those Horrible FACTS 


im HISTORY Teaching 


By C. A. HARPER 


or MORE than a generation the chief 
F criticism of history teaching in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools has been 
that there was entirely too much emphasis 
upon facts. The work was accused of being 
merely an exercise in memorization on the 
part of the pupils. 

The children recited facts, they were 
tested on facts, and they were graded on 
facts. History became the outstanding ex- 
ample of a fact-burdened subject. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the essential nature of facts in all 
fields was entirely forgotten and the very 
word came to connote history. The reaction 
among the teachers who pretended to have 
a modern outlook was so positive that the 
word “fact” was never mentioned by them 
to their supervisors or administrative 
superiors. Even the most harmless date- 
event was taboo to them. 

Even today when educationists speak or 
when curriculum experts assemble, the most 
horrible of all examples which they sooner 
or later drag out is history teaching. Inevi- 
tably they decry its dead facts, its list of 
dates, and its drills in abstract memoriza- 
tion. Strangely enough, even elementary- 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: This article is a defense 
of the teaching of facts in history and re- 
lated courses. The author is associate pro- 
fessor of social science, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois. He be- 
lieves that teachers who are breaking away 
from the overemphasis on memorization of 
facts should remember that pupils cannot 


think accurately with insufficient factual 
data, 
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school pupils have the very definite idea 
that their history work is going to consist 
of the dry repetition of memorized facts. 

This type of criticism nearly always suc- 
ceeds in so irritating the subject-matter ex- 
pert that he is manouvered into defending 
some very poor teaching in his own field and 
thereby puts himself in a false position. But 
there is enough lack of sanity in the attack 
to lead him to believe that what the educa- 
tionist wants is the teaching of pleasant 
generalities and baseless abstractions. He 
raises the countercharge of soft pedagogy 
and points out the danger of generalization 
without facts. The “smart alecky” snap 
judgments of the immature student taking 
our modern “dis”-integrated and “con”- 
fusion courses proves the point. 

Of course, both the educator and the his- 
tory specialist are at fault. It is very unfor- 
tunate that a perfectly valid criticism of 
poor teaching in the field of the social 
studies should have been so badly mis- 
stated. Some history teachers have been 
guilty of teaching facts for facts’ sake—facts 
selected and evaluated by the teacher or the 
textbook author—facts drilled upon and 
memorized—meaningless and useless facts. 

On the other hand, the educationists have 
given us milk and water slops, soft-soaped 
gushing, which was supposed to pass for 
thinking, hash-like integration courses, and 
glittering mouthings about contemporary 
problems. 

The answer is that we must have facts— 
more of them than the worst history teach- 
ers insisted upon, but also we must have 
facts in use and students trained in fact 
using. An attitude of curiosity on the part of 





the student to discover the facts, a critical 
attitude on his part to test them, and a 
judicious attitude on his part to apply them 
must take the place of the old dread of facts. 

The search for facts must be a thrilling 
chase, and drawing conclusions from them 
must be a glorious adventure. The student 
must learn his own facts. Each individual 
must be encouraged to have his own private 
list. One must know a great deal of definite 
factual material about the ancient Greeks 
to appreciate their culture pattern, and to 
have a basis for real understanding of their 
ever active influence on the life of today 
and tomorrow. Yet, each individual may 
have an entirely different selection of per- 
tinent facts from any of his equally in- 
formed friends. Again, there are plenty of 
significant events (facts) which show the 
nature and meaning of Jacksonian democra- 
cy. My assortment of these very definite facts 
may not suit you. Even if they do not, I have 
no quarrel with you. Yours may be just as 
good or a little better. In each of these cases 
the important thing is that there are facts 
and that they are used as a basis upon which 
an interpretation or a generalization is 
made. 

These facts must be authentic and they 
must be representative. They must be inter- 
preted; arranged to show a development or 
analyzed to show a trend. The facts repre- 
sent merely the evidence needed to prove 
or substantiate a generalization or conclu- 
sion. 

The really important thing, then, is the 
use of facts. The understandings, the skills 
and the attitudes are the desired outcomes. 
However, the pupil will never learn how to 
find facts unless he has some respect for 
them. He will never feel the urge for truth 
unless he gets down to substantiated and 
tested evidence. He will never arrive at 
thoughtful conclusions unless he deals with 
facts. He will never have a critical or toler- 
ant mind unless he is faced with an array of 
seemingly contradictory and irreconcilable 
facts. All of the important objectives of the 
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social studies are but a necessary outgrowth 
of the use of these horrible facts. 

Nor can it be expected that the pupil ug 
facts and benefit from them, and yet not 
really have them in his mental possession, 
Certainly a high-school pupil should know, 
reasonable number of historical facts. He 
will know them if he has been taught to ap. 
preciate and to use them. What these par. 
ticular facts are is entirely an individual 
matter. They are not to be learned by ab. 
stract memorization. Lists of dates for mem. 
orization may have some traditional value 
—the individual who learns them ma 
demonstrate that he is well informed, but 
their acquisition has no relation to what we 
as teachers are trying to do by our teaching. 

The student will quite naturally remem. 
ber some facts and have these available for 
instant and ready use. They will perhaps be 
clustered in his mind around some generali- 
zations, some developments, or some inter- 
pretations. Other facts he will only vaguely 
remember, but he will remember where to 
find them and will have training in finding 
others when they are needed. He will re. 
member that certain facts exist and what 
purposes they can serve if occasion ever 
arises to demand them. We all admit that 
use gives significance to facts, but we some- 
times seem to ignore this in our actual teach- 
ing practice. 

Certain facts about the “New Deal” are 
just as dead and just as worthless as the facts 
about the Eighteenth Dynasty of Old Egypt. 
Occasionally, however, a teacher feels that 
she is meeting the demands of modern so 
ciety when she is substituting one set of facts 
for another. Recent events are no more 
worth memorizing than ancient ones. If any- 
thing, ancient events are more worthwhile, 
for they have the advantage of tradition and 
customary usage. 

It is not uncommon to find teachers doing 
a splendid piece of modern teaching with 
the highest educational significance in the 
field of ancient history, while at the same 
time, perhaps in the same school, the com 
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temporary-problems course is a desolate 
graveyard of unused information. 

Let us get at the situation from another 
angle. I believe that we can agree that the 
greatest need of our present world in the 
field of human relationships is sanity in 
thinking based on facts. We have seen alto- 
gether too much of propaganda, Utopian 
dreams, surface living, and the rationaliza- 
tion of anti-social conduct. 

The success of our democratic experiment 
depends upon a people capable of finding 
the truth and making decisions on the basis 
of ascertained facts. The American people 
must grow more critical, more tolerant, 
more able to put together the economic, 
political, and social “two and two's.” They 
must have the background that only history 
can give, and they must have the truth- 
testing, truth-using skills and attitudes 
which are so basic to the historical method. 

They must avoid the soft optimism which 
believes that ready-made Utopian schemes 
can be clamped on over-night with a result- 
ing perfect social order. The cold facts deny 
the possibility of such solutions. On the 
other hand, the people must avoid the 
paralyzing pessimism which sees only the 
continuation of existing evil. The facts show 
that in this changing world the apparently 
unsurmountable difficulties of today are 
only the check before the forward leap. 
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The situation concerning the teaching of 
the social studies has, then, this unfortunate 
aspect. The educational philosophers, cur- 
riculum experts, and often the administra- 
tors, realizing that there has been a great 
deal of memorization of unimportant facts 
and wishing to emphasize thinking in terms 
of modern problems, have forgotten that 
one cannot think without factual data. They 
have forgotten that one cannot attack the 
immediate problems of the hour without 
knowing the long developments of the past, 
which alone account for the present situa- 
tions. On the other hand, the subject- 
matter experts have too often presupposed 
that children will know what to do with 
the facts when they have learned them. 
They have assumed too much in the way 
of self-development of attitudes and skills. 
They have not been nearly enough con- 
cerned with the process of integration which 
the student must be helped to accomplish. 
They have failed to realize in many cases 
that skills and attitudes can and should be 
taught. 

In summary we might say: 

1. The attack upon fact teaching in his- 
tory is unfortunate. 

2. The reaction against such teaching has 
gone so far that there is a real danger of 
developing soft-headed, opinionated, bump- 
tious, and hypercritical citizens. 


Odd Schools Department 


Charles W. Howard, who runs a small toy factory on his farm 
near Albion, New York, has trained many Santa Clauses for de- 
partment stores. He has announced that next fall he will conduct 
a school for Santas to supply the holiday demand. 

Allen Gilbert, burlesque producer, planned to open in New York 
City, sometime in January, a school in which wives will be taught 
to undress gracefully, as a step toward lowering the divorce rate. 
The “curriculum” will consist of six lessons. The fee will be $30. 

Readers are invited to contribute items to the Odd Schools 


Department. 











They Teach FACTS 
by with the STRAP 


WILLIAM MacKAY 


(Now a 1oth-grade American pupil, former pupil in a Scotch school) 


INCE I came to America many people 
have asked me how I liked this country 
and the school. I invariably replied that I 


was not impressed by what I had seen of 


the country but that I liked the school. No 
doubt most of you expect that I will boost 
British education and denounce the system 
of learning in the United States, but it is 
rather the reverse. 

I realize only since I came to America 
what a tyranny education in Scotland is. 
The scholastic mentality of an average 
Scotch boy to that of an American pupil 
would be as twelve years to fifteen years, 
but what Scotch pupils do not have is the 
common sense or logical reasoning power 
found in the majority of boys and girls here. 
They are like forced young plants. They 
are stuffed with useless information which 
is of no use to them in later life, unless they 
have been specializing in certain subjects. 

They are overworked. The speed of teach- 
ing is terrific compared with America. 
Should a pupil be unable to hold the pace, 
and many can’t, he falls behind unnoticed 


— 


Epitor’s Note: A boy in the tenth grade 
of the Shore High School, Euclid, Ohio, 
wrote this article about his school experi- 
ences in Scotland. Young MacKay entered 
the tenth grade in Euclid immediately upon 
his arrival in this country, so his impres- 
sions are still fresh. Mr. George Armacost, 
principal of the Shore High School, sent 
the composition to Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who forwarded it to THe CLEARING House. 


and never really catches up with his class. 
mates no matter how hard he works. 

At the age of eight I went to Canada for 
a year. I went to school there and returned 
to Scotland when nine. Before I went I had 
been quite bright at school, while that year 
in Canada I literally shone. When I went 
back to Scotland I was hopelessly far be. 
hind. I never completely made up what | 
lost in that one year. A pupil in Scotland 
may go to school at the age of four. At five 
it is compulsory. The minimum leaving age, 
with exceptions, is fourteen. A scholar quali- 
fies at the age of twelve, leaves the elemen- 
tary school and goes to secondary. 

There he has a choice of two courses, 
technical or commercial. The technical 
course includes among the usual subjects, 
wood work, metal work, and mechanical 
drawing. I chose technical. I had fifteen dif- 
ferent subjects weekly and eight daily. The 
subjects were arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
English, history, geography, general science, 
art, Civics, scripture, gym, wood and metal 
work and mechanical drawing. 

The hours of attendance were from five 
minutes to nine in the morning to twelve 
noon. (The five minutes was for a general 
assembly in the hall where the days’ work 
was outlined by the headmaster.) The din- 
ner hour was one hour, fifteen minutes. 
Then from one-fifteen to four o'clock, mak- 
ing almost a six-hour day. There were no 
study periods and no homerooms. 

Discipline in school is worse than in the 
army. Punishment for misbehaviour is 
hands crossed, palm upwards, and belted 
with a strap as if the teacher were chopping 
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logs. You dare not flinch. I have seen boys 
stand up and take twelve lashes without a 
murmur. 

They stand there, forbidden to protest 
or appeal, with white faces, and hands red, 
blistered, and growing numb. Hands that 
dare not waver as the belt comes slashing 
down. They stand and count silently the 
strokes until the last one has bitten into the 
flesh like the sting of a thousand wasps. 
Then it’s a relief when darkness comes and 
they fall to the floor in a dead faint. I know 
what it’s like—I've had it often. 

There are three quarterly examinations 
yearly and each one is a nightmare. The 
pupil must study constantly every night for 
weeks before them. They last a whole school 
week, during which writing is continuous. 
Their results are dreaded by the pupil. 

I know boys who have suffered acute 
physical pain rather than face an examina- 
tion. One boy I knew put his foot under 
the wheel of a laden coal truck and pur- 
posely smashed it. He may never walk 
properly again. Another deliberately threw 
himself downstairs on the morning of the 
fateful examination day. Another cut off by 
the nail, the tip of his index finger of the 
right hand rather than face the awful pun- 
ishment of his tests. 

The punishment comes not from one 
teacher but at least nine or ten. Oh, what a 
trial of endurance, both physical and men- 
tal, it is to walk from one room to another 
and be thrashed, then pass on to another! 
As the scholar trudges slowly along the cor- 
ridors and passes an open door leading out 
into the street and freedom (but only tem- 
porary freedom with even more malignant 
punishment) what a temptation it is to 
break and run! 

But no. He must walk calmly like the 
innocent Christians, to the arena and face 
the lions. But the fate of these Christians 
came but once, while the helpless Scotch 
scholar must go from one lion’s den to an- 
other, to be tortured again and again. 

I have known teachers to strap a whole 


class because on an average the marks were 
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unsatisfactory. 

Each pupil is warned of what will happen 
should it occur again and if the pupil again 
fails then the misery of that youth is un- 
speakable. A boy, a close friend of mine, 
took his life by gas poisoning rather than 
face the results of his examination. What 
would have been a rearing scandal in this 
country was all hushed up. His death was 
inserted in a quiet corner of the local paper. 
It read that he “was unhappy at home and 
school.” That was a nice, mild, inoffensive 
way to put it. The “unhappiness at home” 
was caused by school, examinations, and 
teachers. 

That boy was tormented by the eternal 
fear which all slow pupils have of the ex- 
amination time, when they are disgraced 
and punished by teachers and then, some- 
times, by parents. I know that a spiteful 
teacher had indirectly or otherwise a lot to 
do with that boy’s untimely death. She con- 
tinually nagged him and one day asked him 
why he didn’t put his head in a gas-stove. 
Well, the body was found with the head in 
an oven. 

After another examination a girl tried to 
drown herself in the river, but was saved. 
At yet another a boy ran off from home 
and was never heard of again. It was sus- 
pected that he stowed-away on an India- 
going jute boat, many of which come and 
go from the harbor. 

Scottish school examinations are terrible 
things. They force the pupils to resort to 
cheating and copying. They cause them to 
injure themselves physically. But, the limit 
is reached, I think, when young boys and 
girls with their entire futures before them 
take their own lives because of a haunting 
fear which should not be. Instead of build- 
ing the scholar’s future, the examinations 
are in many cases ruining it. 

I have given you a little of the truth of 
the tyranny of Scottish education as even the 
majority of the general public there do not 
know it. You may wonder why the pupils 


do not complain to their parents. There are 
two reasons. First, the scholar is afraid that 
his parents may punish him because he mis- 
behaved at school. Second, should a protest- 
ing mother or father go to the teacher and 
“have it out with him,” that teacher, should 
he or she be of a spiteful nature, can in- 
directly make the remainder of the pupil’s 
school life an absolute misery. And so the 
pupil generally prefers to go on suffering in 
silence. 
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The only real fault I can find with Ameri. 
can schooling is the excessive homework. 
That is about the only vice my Scottish 
school did not have. The idea here seems 
to be to “take your books home and study. 
In the morning we'll test what you have 
learned.” That method, I strongly believe, 
is wrong. 

Is the American school to turn into an 
eternal examination too? After all, we go 
to school to learn, do we not? 


Pupil’s Counting-Out Rhyme 


By LELAND B. JACOBS 


The “A” Group, the “B” Group; 


H, S, and U; 


“Is this the best piece of work 


You can do?” 


“Do you watch your spelling?” 
“Your penmanship is fine.” 

I am just a pupil 

But I know the teachers’ line. 


Half credit, full credit; 

High third and low; 

Required for college entrance; 
Given to the slow; 

Minimum essentials; 

Contracts for the A’s; 

I am just a pupil 

But I’ve learned to run the maze. 


1.Q., A.Q.; 
x, ¥, Zs 


Red ink, green ink; 


A, B, C; 


Excellent, just passing; 


1, 2, 3; 


I am just a pupil 


But you can’t catch me! 
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On 5 Counts Lawrence Junior High Plans 


to BREAK with TRADITION 


By J. E. JACOBS 


URING the last few decades the junior 

high school has taken a definite place 
in the American plan of secondary educa- 
tion. The rapidity with which junior high 
schools were established throughout the 
United States was at least to some extent 
indicative of an aroused public demanding 
better schools for adolescent children. Since 
rather exalted claims were made for the 
merits of the new organization, it was not 
surprising that there developed a wide- 
spread belief that the establishment of a 
junior high school would, of itself, remedy 
many of the obvious defects of the older 
schools. 

Under conditions of rapid expansion the 
new school inevitably leaned too heavily 
upon the past. It took over bodily the array 
of subjects, departments, credits, marks and 
other formal aspects of the traditional high 
school. Likewise, its personnel was drawn 
from established institutions, and its objec- 
tives were too often paper and pencil state- 
ments written quite independently of actual 
developmental situations. 

In the Junior High School at Lawrence, 
Kansas, the faculty is questioning many as- 
pects of the traditional junior-high-school 
pattern. The suggestions which follow are 


—-- 


Eprror’s Note: Apparently at Lawrence, 
Kansas, they are getting tired of all this 
talk about methods of improving the junior 
high school, and have set out to do some- 
thing about it. The author, who is prin- 
cipal of the junior high school there, tells 
about some of the plans that are being 
worked out for the modernization of the 
school’s program. 
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outgrowths of attempts which they are mak- 
ing to develop a school which meets ade- 
quately the needs of the children who attend 
it. What has been done represents nothing 
more than beginnings and should not be 
regarded as tested or well-grounded prac- 
tices. Nor is it to be thought that all of the 
suggestions given have been fully developed, 
for such is not the case at all. In fact, these 
suggestions are indicative of the direction 
in which the staff is moving rather than of 
positions already attained. 

First, it is suggested that one master teach- 
er be given, at the beginning of the junior- 
high-school period, the entire educational 
responsibility for a number of children, con- 
stituting a basic group, and that this teacher 
continue to discharge this responsibility un- 
til the pupils are ready to be sent to the 
senior high school. 

This suggestion implies that a part of the 
actual instruction of this group of children 
is to be organized and given by this teacher. 
Specialized instructors are to be employed 
in certain fields, but their work is always 
carried on in relation to the program of the 
master teacher. The whole responsibility for 
proper education is to rest with this teacher, 
and all specialized work is brought into the 
instructional program with his consent and 
coéperation. 

Those who argue for a compartmental- 
ized school on the grounds that teachers, in 
general, are not prepared to be responsible 
for more than one subject-matter field, ig- 
nore the nature of genuine scholarship. 

A teacher who is licensed to teach geogra- 
phy but who cannot, because of inadequate 
preparation, also teach English, should 
never be allowed to teach geography. Un- 











questionably, there is a place for the subject- 
matter specialist, but is it not possible to 
regard learning as more general than has 
customarily been the case, and yet not sac- 
rifice thoroughness? Are there not basic re- 
lationships between biology and politics; 
health and citizenship; and many other sub- 
jects? 

Is not the scholar one who understands 
the common bonds which underlie these 
varied aspects of human living? In fact, it 
appears that a great deal of the pseudo- 
specialization in teacher preparation is real- 
ly nothing more than a mask which has been 
used to hide outright cultural deficiency. 
There is no valid reason why a portion of 
the instruction of a particular group of chil- 
dren and all of the responsibility for it 
should not belong to a mature, expert, schol- 
arly teacher. 

A second suggestion is that the system of 
credits based upon time, as well as symbol 
marking, be replaced by a descriptive rec- 
ord, such as that exemplified in the ordinary 
case study, which, although admirably 
suited to education, has been used but little 
save in clinical work. 

Medicine realized long ago the value of 
individual study and diagnosis, and it is in- 
dicative of the general low level to which 
American education has dropped that it 
turned largely to mass measures and statis- 
tics for its authorities, and techniques, 
rather than to diagnostic, individual and 
personal procedures which had for genera- 
tions been firmly established in the profes- 
sions. The case study includes measures and 
estimates of personal characteristics as well 
as a complete description of the environ- 
mental influences impinging upon the child. 
These, however, are not mass measures, but, 
on the contrary, they are definitely related 
to and obtain their meaning from the total 
situation of the child in his environment. 

It is truly remarkable that intelligent peo- 
ple have for generations accepted without 
serious protest the absurd assumptions 
which ynderlie both the traditional mark- 
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ing plan and the accepted accrediting system 
of the typical American high school. 

A third suggestion is that detailed printed 
courses of study be abandoned in favor of 
coéperative faculty planning, which would 
embrace both the crystallization of aims and 
purposes out of the situation confronted by 
the planning group, and the simultaneous 
development of adequate implementation 
necessary to realize these goals. 

Since both teachers and pupils are dy. 
namic personalities and since the social 
order is ever-changing, it is clear that a fixed 
plan of instructional procedure such as that 
contained in a typical course of study is 
much too rigid. The materials of instruc. 
tion, the sequences of presentation, the mo- 
tivating influences are never twice the same. 
Once a situation has changed it never again 
regains its identity. Consequently, effective 
courses of study may be written only in 
terms of broad principles, within the frame. 
work of which there is a large opportunity 
for the teacher to function creatively. 

Every teacher needs daily to evaluate 
what was attempted, and to plan the next 
steps in the program. Teaching is intelli- 
gently purposeful, and this by definition 
demands adequate planning, critical analy- 
sis, appropriate evaluation, and the develop- 
ment of tentative plans for subsequent ac- 
tion. Attempts to make plans which are too 
remote result, on the one hand, in artificial, 
stifling, external conformance, and on the 
other hand in idealistic abstractions posses 
sing no functional value. 

The fourth suggestion concerns “activi- 
ties.” The so-called extra-curricular pro- 
gram and the curricular program need to 
be fused as soon as possible. It is as if a 
bank carried on a banking and an extra 
banking business at the same time. It should 
be assumed that any planned activity which 
is worthwhile, educationally speaking, be- 
longs to the basic instructional pattern of 
the school. 

The school organization needs to be such 
that the work of the homeroom and the club 
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can be developed by the master teacher as 
parts of an integrated instructional experi- 
ence consciously planned to meet an educa- 
tional need. It should be recognized that no 
extra feature of organization, no added pro- 
gam, can compensate for failure of the 
teacher to understand the social nature of 
education. If the work of the teacher is de- 
fective, it should be improved; but to estab- 
lish an entire schedule of activities outside 
the regular instructional work, designed to 
ofset or to counteract the defects in this 
basic program, is merely avoiding the real 
issue. 

A fifth suggestion is that junior-high- 
sxhool people reject as inadequate the tra- 
ditional pattern of the American secondary 
school, and as rapidly as possible develop 
more effective organization and techniques, 
by turning to the better elementary schools, 
the child-guidance clinics, the mental hy- 
genist, the practicing physician, and the 
health expert for suggestions. 

This new school which promised so much 
and which has realized so little should turn 
from mass methods and measures to indi- 
vidual diagnosis and treatment, from rigid 
subject-matter courses-of-study to a compre- 
hensive, vital program of child develop- 
ment. 

Ithas been pointed out that the establish- 
ment of the junior high school did not of 
iself result in clear-cut educational gains. 
The reasons for this may be that the new 
xhool relied too much on traditional pat- 
tems of organization, that it was forced to 
procure its personnel from schools existing 
a the time, that it has no objectives prop- 
erly grounded in social experience, and that 
many of the schools were established by 
persons who were unable to translate into 
m effective reality the aims of the writers 
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on the junior high school. 

As a beginning toward developing a bet- 
ter school it has been suggested that the evils 
of subject-matter compartmentalization and 
impersonal guidance inherent in the tradi- 
tional secondary-school organization be par- 
tially overcome by assigning to one master 
teacher the responsibility for developing an 
effective instructional program for a basic 
pupil group. Furthermore, the recommen- 
dation has been made that the system of 
marking and accrediting now in general use 
be replaced by more personal, complete, des- 
criptive accounts, exemplified by the case- 
study technique used in clinical work. Also, 
the suggestion was made that formal, de- 
tailed courses of study give way to codpera- 
tive, intelligent planning, and that the 
extra-curricular and the curricular pro 
grams be fused as soon as is possible under 
the circumstances. 

Finally, the idea was presented that the 
junior high school should reject as inade- 
quate the mass approach to educational 
problems which has been characteristic of 
most public secondary education, and de- 
velop an organization and suitable pro- 
cedures of its own by studying the indi- 
vidual approach of the child-guidance 
clinic, the mental hygienist, and the physi- 
cian, and by regarding the school entirely as 
an agency of child-development. 

Although the establishment of junior 
high schools brought many superficial 
changes, thorough reorganization is yet to 
be accomplished. To bring into actual be- 
ing the school they hoped to establish is the 
task which the founders of the junior high 
school bequeathed to the second generation. 
A gigantic undertaking was begun; a great 
deal has been accomplished; much remains 
to be done. 














How We Organized West Seattle’s Program 


¢ STUDENT SERVICE 


By 
DONALD NYLEN 


OCIETY Is continually in a state of flux. 
Rural gives way to city economy; agri- 
cultural, to industrial civilization; national 
gives way to international consciousness. In- 
dividualism is modified by the influences of 
collectivism. Such changes leave their mark 
upon the educational system. 

A program of child guidance aims to 
adapt the school to the modified conditions 
of society. It seeks to vitalize pupil-teacher 
contacts and to affect constructively the 
subtle influences of pupil-to-pupil and 
pupil-to-general-environment relationships. 
Such purposes have dominated the West 
Seattle Student Service Program. 

In the West Seattle program the school 
is thought of as a coéperative society. It ex- 
ists for the benefit of the larger society of 
which all smaller groups are a part. The 
individual member receives no less atten- 
tion because of this concept. His complete 
development is, however, considered vitally 
dependent upon his adjustment to the social 
group. 

The individual child finds his place in 
society through the gradual growth that 
takes place in self-discovery and adjustment 
to his environment. It is the teacher’s func- 
tion to assist this process. She stimulates the 
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Epiror’s Note: Since this article was 
written, the author reports, the Seattle 
School Board has decided to extend the 
guidance program outlined here to all of 
the other high schools of the city. Doctor 
Nylen is supervisor of junior and senior 
high school guidance in the Seattle Public 
Schools. 


pupil to self-realization. She points out the 
demands of his fellows. She helps him t 
reconcile his perspective to the reality of the 
adult world. To do this she prepares him 
with material with which to meet the de 
mands of adult life, and seeks to further his 
thinking in the major areas of life exper. 
ence. 

The program has developed from the al 
ready existing school organization. Only the 
counselor has been added to the faculty. 
Members of the staff have in some instance 
been relieved of other responsibilities, usv. 
ally a teaching period, to assist in guidance 
activities. New plans and modifications of 
the program have grown out of the codpera 
tive efforts of the principal, counselor, and 
teacher committees. 

There are two general phases of activity 
involved in setting up a guidance program. 
It must be planned, organized, and directed, 
and the results evaluated. The program 
must also be carried out in detail by the 
school staff. Ideally, these activities would 
be coérdinated in the work of one ind: 
vidual. In practice, many of the duties mus 
be distributed among several people. 

Planning, organizing, and directing 4 
guidance program calls for constant compre 
mise between an ideal and the practical 


situation. Growth in a new or modified field 


of endeavor takes place slowly. Teacher per 
sonalities must be taken into consideration. 
The final organization, insofar as it can be 
final, must be the most practicable means 
of trying to reach the desired end—that of 
individualizing instruction. The evaluation 
of the efforts must be in terms of individual 
child growth, of the school organization, the 
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growth of teacher effectiveness, and of the 
community's interest. 

The actual execution of a program of 
guidance requires that studies be made of 
the needs of the school population and of 
the best means to provide for the satisfaction 
of those needs, individually or in groups. 
Growth of student morale must be sought 
and perpetuated through campaigns, discus- 
sons, and through the subtle effect of the 
maintenance of desired standards. Informa- 
tion useful to children as a basis for self- 
evaluation must be presented to pupils—and 
they must be stimulated to use it. In short, 
the execution of the guidance program in- 
volves personnel work, group counseling, 
testing and record making, research to dis- 
cover pupil needs, and the organization of 
guidance material. Such materials must then 
be presented to children by individual ad- 
vsers and by roll-room (homeroom) 
teachers. 

The West Seattle program has sought 
dJowly to extend the guidance efforts of indi- 
vidual teachers and has aimed ultimately to 
draw the entire school staff into such activi- 
ties. 

The principal of the school supervises the 
general management of the guidance pro- 
gam. It is his task to keep in mind teacher 
and pupil morale and general school policy. 

The vice-principal is chiefly concerned 
with the organization of instruction and the 
functioning of the school program. School 
discipline, attendance, and the school pro- 
gam fall in his field. His contact with indi- 
vidual cases is often vital to the counselor's 
study of a pupil’s problems. His services are 
iso needed in carrying out a preventive or 
rmedial program for any child in the 
xhool. 

The counselor approaches the school pro- 
yam with an emphasis upon individual- 
thild growth. Working with the principal 
and through the coéperation of the staff, he 
plans the Student Service Program and co- 
itdinates guidance activities already being 
amied on in the school. His office is a 
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clearing-house for the treatment of indi- 
vidual cases and for contacts with social 
agencies of the community. The personnel 
records are, therefore, kept in his office. The 
counselor studies the effectiveness of the 
school program, makes recommendations 
for curricular revision, administers group 
tests, and supervises individual student pro- 
gramming. He must see the situation in per- 
spective as well as in the specific terms of 
the child’s world. 

The girls’ adviser is a specialist in the 
problems of girls. She is the adviser of the 
Girls’ Club and a member of all committees 
dealing with the problems of girls. With the 
assistance of the counselor she investigates 
the program needs of each child. Her 
further studies lead her into the health, the 
social, the economic, and the psychological 
problems of all girls who are brought to her 
attention. Her office and the adjoining girls’ 
rest room, are, therefore, the center of all 
personnel activity with girls. 

The boys’ adviser touches the pulse of 
the school life and helps to build group 
morale. He deals with the problems of stu- 
dent welfare among boys. The economic and 
social difficulties of pupils demand a large 
part of his activity. At West Seattle his 
teaching time is devoted to the Personal 
Achievement classes. In such classes he com- 
bines guidance of individual students with 
group direction through training superior 
students for leadership. 

The class sponsorship is a significant 
means of providing each high-school student 
with a continuous semester-to-semester rela- 
tionship. The class sponsor, who is relieved 
of one period daily of teaching activity, 
visits the grade school or the junior high 
school and talks to prospective students. He 
codéperates with teachers who are helping 
such children plan their high-school pro- 
gram of studies. Through this contact he 
learns which members of the new group will 
need particular attention. As in the case of 
the boys’ adviser, the extent of his duties 
varies with the amount of available time. 
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The class sponsor assists the counselor in 
the collection of student records. The 
sponsor organizes the class and advises indi- 
vidual and class activities of the members. 
He focuses attention on the class as a group, 
trying thus to build group loyalty. When he 
discovers cases of poor adjustment, he seeks 
through conference with the individual 
child or with a small faculty group to pre- 
vent or remove sources of difficulty. 

Since the group as a whole is his major 
responsibility, he turns for assistance to one 
of the specialists. From that point his re- 
sponsibility with a particular problem is sec- 
ondary to that of the specialist. The sponsor 
provides an effective screen for sifting out 
of the general school population those chil- 
dren who need preventive or remedial care. 

Much of the responsibility for personnel 
work, particularly for the original discovery 
of needs for preventive guidance, rests with 
the classroom teacher. She advises the child's 
selection of subjects, checks on his progress, 
and leads the discussions of the roll-room 
group. Through group discussions and indi- 
vidual counseling she learns of the possibili- 
ties of the Student Service Program and be- 
comes of more assistance in the discovery of 
children’s needs. 

Cases which demand special attention are 
referred to the counselor, the girls’ adviser, 
the individual study teachers, the nurse, or 
the Personal Achievement class teacher. 
Other specialists may be called upon for as- 
sistance when the problem extends beyond 
the scope of the school. Such assistance may 
come from attendance workers, the Child 
Guidance Clinic psychologists, and social 
workers. Their recommendations are usu- 
ally referred to the counselor or members 
of the school staff. 

Case conferences, which meet on Tuesday 
mornings before school, provide a means 
for pooling information regarding a prob- 
lem case and for acquainting classroom 
teachers with the child’s problem. They 
deal with the problems of only one or two 
children. The counselor presents a review 
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of the data regarding the student. Teachen 
present their observations of his behavior 
A program of action is decided upon. 

Sometimes a conference with the pupil js 
a result. In other instances, concerted actigg 
from all the classroom teachers has a stimy. 
lating effect. Social agencies may be asked 
to help. The case conference results jn g 
more personal and sympathetic treatment of 
the child. In addition, it has value in edy. 
cating teachers to a more sympathetic point 
of view. 

A child normally progresses through the 
four-year program in one of six gener 
fields. They are: college preparatory, com. 
mercial, industrial arts, home economia, 
arts and crafts, and music. Modification of 
the school curriculum takes place withia 
these fields as the individual teacher a 
tempts to adapt the subject to the child’ 
needs. Adaptation of the school program 
also takes place through the school activi- 
ties. 

Completion of the four-year course leads 
to a diploma of graduation. Should the stw- 
dent, working to the best of his ability, fail 
to meet the standards required for passing 
work in a given class, he may be given an 
“S” grade. “S” grades indicate that the st 
dent has worked to his best capacity, though 
he has not reached a required minimum of 
comprehension or performance. Only four 
“S” grades may be allowed for a diploma 
of graduation. Those with more receive cer- 
tificates of graduation. 

An attempt is made to hold bright st 
dents to superior standards. Those with sat 
isfactory citizenship are placed in the honor 
study hall where they work under their own 
direction, and where they are privileged to 
hear special programs. Students of potential 
leadership are directed into the Personal 
Achievement class. 

A significant aspect of the Personal 
Achievement class is its emphasis upon 
building a philosophy of living. It attempts 
to develop within the student a conscious 
ness of his responsibility to the school and 
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io society, and to stimulate him to exert 
uine leadership. 

The “individual study” is a laboratory for 
the purpose of making a detailed study of 
the child. It is supervised by a teacher who 
is skilled in personnel work. The size of 
the group is kept small. Study of the indi- 
yidual may lead to assistance with study 
habits, a physical or psychological examina- 
tion and a subsequent remedial program, or 
such other efforts as the case may demand. 
Normally, the child placed in the individual 
study remains in the high-school course and 
returns to the regular study hall when it 
seems advisable. 

If the child seems unable to meet the 
sandards of the usual high-school course, he 
becomes a candidate for the adjusted pro- 
gam which leads to a certificate of gradua- 
tion. Classes in the adjusted program con- 
tinue for two hours and deal with simplified 
foms of woodshop, electricity, general 
aafts, sewing, and a combined course in 
history and English. 

Individual attention, simplification, fre- 
quent explanation, and repetition are basic 
to the teaching of students in the adjusted 
program. Children are taught to do all tasks 
well, to participate in school life and, when 
posible, are given some vocational prepara- 
tion. Some children in the adjusted program 
participate in certain regular subjects of the 
xhool program. Many spend their full time 
in the three two-hour periods. They then 
do their studying in the two-hour classes. 

One may expect a great extension of this 
ype of offering for students as the school 
gows more realistic in its analysis of the 
needs of problem children. 

Guidance is not limited to activities of 
ihe individual relationship although they 
ue fundamental to an effective service. The 
rsponse of an individual to an idea or an 
ideal is the factor which determines the 
course of his future behavior. A child may 
ve influenced through being placed in a 
lected or controlled environment, by re- 
ponding to the words of some particular 
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leader, or by being stimulated in a discus- 
sion with his fellow students. Establishing 
certain standards of classroom behavior, 
placing students in a room specially dedi- 
cated to supervised study as in the case of 
the individual study, and setting social 
standards for school activities are more 
subtle ways of effective group guidance. 

There are organized means in the West 
Seattle program for presenting information 
to students and stimulating them to a de- 
sired response. The all-school assembly or 
conference is utilized for bringing bodies of 
information to large groups. The class meet- 
ing is used to build group morale and to 
establish a continuity of experience within 
the child’s mind. 

Community Life classes for freshmen offer 
opportunities for orientation to the school, 
direction toward a prospective school career, 
and guidance in economic, social, and edu- 
cational fields. English and history groups 
are frequently used for guidance lessons 
dealing with economic materials and social 
points of view. The roll-room meeting is the 
most effective means of reaching the whole 
school population at one time, and for pro- 
viding opportunity for student discussions. 

Members of the Personal Achievement 
class are encouraged to select some school 
project for particular study, to bring their 
findings to the group for discussion, and to 
enlist the participation of all of the group 
members in subsequent campaigns, follow- 
up, or desired action. 

Some forty senior students in panels of 
three to five members visit roll-rooms, stag- 
ing a discussion before the group and en- 
couraging students in the roll-room to par- 
ticipate in the meeting. The topics discussed 
by panels deal with problems of school 
morale. The selection and preparation of 
material is done by the students with the 
counseling of a faculty committee. 

Senior girls under the direction of the 
girls’ adviser hold meetings with groups of 
girls new to the school. They try to acquaint 
the girls with West Seattle standards, to 
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stimulate them to participation in school eventually becomes the mature adult. Som: 
affairs and to give them a feeling of their can be but partially controlled by the schog T 
importance in the program. We have found and others are directly subject to its shaping 


this plan effective. influence. 


Child growth takes place slowly and fol- The West Seattle program tries to direg O 
lows an evolutionary and individual pat- teacher thought toward generous interpreta 
tern. Inherited tendencies, the basic physi- tion and sympathetic treatment of child be pl 
cal structure, and the early training and havior. It is hoped by this means to increay 
home environment influence such growth. the number and strength of influences lead. 
Innumerable elements contribute to what ing to desired pupil growth. 
D 
terms 
conte 
« « FLASHES « + To 
teach 
After all, if a boy has little hope of getting a job why send him through real a 
high school and college? CCC camps are cheaper.—CLype R. MILLER, School Ho 
Management. of to 
- , ’ ; - = 7 to the 
... academic freedom is not a right; it’s a privilege—and it’s a privilege that - 
has to be earned!—Epwarp G. OLsENn, Journal of the National Education ‘nfl 
Association. dus 
The truth is everywhere the same. Hence education should be everywhere — 
the same. .. . —Ropert Maynarp Hutcuins, Harpers, reprinted in Journal whick 
of the National Education Association. terde} 
2. 
... with all of our striving, we are accomplishing comparatively little in the and i 
line of producing high-class leaders. Is it possible that this is because we fail ality « 
in followershipp—Max D. Morton, Colorado School Journal. tudes, 
nde 
... the first and perhaps the most difficult feat required of a teacher is to on ' 
free himself from the guild habits and attitudes carried over into the midst educa 
of our confusion from a static social order.—Freperick H. Bair, New York huma 
State Education. that s 
Why require secondary education for admission to college anyway? Sec- ooh 
ondary education after all is only a means of acquiring experience and if the ; 
student has acquired it elsewhere, why stress secondary education?—Dr. 
Wa ter E. Hacer, reported in the Teachers College Student Journal. Epi 
We must breed a sufficiently vivid form of intelligent social altruism volun- about 
tarily to forego some of the individual prerogatives which in a simpler day = oor 
we could properly and successfully claim.—PresENT JAMES ROWLAND AN- is thir 
GELL, Yale University, reported in Teachers College Student Journal. of vie 














Offering 25 points for a 
progressive teachers’ creed 


TEACHER ATTITUDE 


TODAY 


By LEON MONES 


EFINITIONS and conceptions of modern 

education are generally achieved in 
terms of functions, objectives, aims, needs, 
content, methods, and social validities. 

To a teacher, a conception in terms of 
teacher-attitude is apt to be more intimately 
real and practical. 

How closely should the educational creed 
of today’s progressive teacher correspond 
to the following formulation? 

1. Each teacher will feel that he is not 
working in a private enterprise, but that all 
of us are engaged in a coéperative, mutually 
responsible, and common undertaking in 
which teacher, pupil, and society play in- 
terdependent and interrelated parts. 

2. Teachers will feel a greater concern 
and interest in the organism and person- 
ality of the pupil, in his needs, powers, apti- 
tudes, and satisfaction, than in the inde- 
pendent integrity of their subject matter. 

3. Teachers will be completely aware that 
education is social in its nature, that every 
human being is a resultant of social forces, 
that schooling is a socializing process, and 
that only as education is socially directed 
can it help the child productively and crea- 


Epitor’s Note: Much of our thinking 
about modern secondary education has been 
in terms of the curriculum. Here the author 
is thinking about the subject from the point 
of view of the teacher. He offers twenty-five 
points that he thinks fit into a valid creed 
for the modern teacher. Mr. Mones is chair- 
man of the English department, Central 
High School, Newark, New Jersey. 
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tively to participate as a member of a com- 
munity. 

4. Teachers will feel that the grades they 
give pupils are not to be rigid indices of 
standard accomplishment, the results of au- 
thoritarian selection, but relative judg- 
ments, based upon pupil ability, personality, 
and potentiality, designed to encourage, 
stimulate, and inform. 

5- Teachers will feel that schooling is not 
a series of disciplines involving intellectual 
concern with subjects and courses, but rather 
the participation in a series of vital social- 
ized experiences that will lead gracefully in- 
to the experiences of the larger life. 

6. Teachers will feel that school is not 
the only educative area of life, but that the 
pupil learns about life and living in many 
other areas. In whichever area the pupil is 
made to achieve new adequacies, there edu- 
cation has taken place. 

7. Teachers will learn to measure educa- 
tional achievement not in terms of units of 
Latin or pages of English, but in terms of 
creative, intelligent, and efficient concern in 
such social verities as home-making, good 
government, health, and recreation. 

8. Teachers will not resent the “intru- 
sion” of the parent and community into the 
school but rather will try to lead pupils into 
joint school-community projects. 

g. Teachers will be buoyant, stimulating 
frontiersmen in their classrooms, creative 
craftsmen, artists in device and procedure, 
and not mechanics trained to practice stereo- 
typed and regimented techniques. 

10. Teachers will conceive of their func- 
tion in terms of guidance, direction, produc- 
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tion, and adjustment rather than in terms 
of assignments, recitation, and marking. 

11. Teachers will feel that a pupil may fail 
in English, in spelling, in composition, and 
that he may still be profitably educated by 
being led to achieve some personal and so- 
cial validities in the larger concerns of the 
classroom. 

12. Teachers will conceive of education as 
a developmental, elastic, flexible, fluid ex- 
tension of social functioning, at the service 
and command of society, created by society 
for its own welfare, and changing its validi- 
ties, aims, and directions in response to so- 
cial imperatives. 

13. Teachers will develop in their class- 
rooms a concerted group animation; a social- 
ized, codperative activity; a group enter- 
prise composed of units, projects, and ex- 
periences animated by self-discipline and 
group intelligence. 

14. Teachers will consider themselves 
members of an indispensable and most re- 
sponsible profession. They are in honor and 
conscience bound to observe the amenities, 
moralities, and sanctions of such a profession 
without abusing in any way its privileges 
and opportunities. 

15. Teachers will feel that they are in a 
large and valid sense “social engineers,” fac- 
tors in creating an integrated and secure 
culture within the framework of which citi- 
zens can live peaceful, abundant, creative, 
moral, and adequate lives. 

16. Teachers will feel that man is essen- 
tially a creative productive being, capable 
of achieving eternally new areas of mean- 
ing, experience, and relation and that he is 
happier even in mediocre creative perform- 
ance than in passive attention to expert per- 
formance. 

17. Teachers will believe that it is their 
task to educate the whole child, that they 
are not to limit their energies in the de- 
velopment of any single function, aspect, 
or talent, but that they must seek to integrate 
all the simultaneous responses of a child’s 
intelligence into a cumulative and integral 
unity of function and personality. 
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18. Teachers will feel that there are » 
“best” or infallible methods of proceduy 
in teaching, that method in fact is not » 
independent and self-determined entity, by 
a directive procedure that ought to arig 
relevantly, directly, and spontaneously from 
the nature of the particular educational ¢. 
terprise in which pupils and teacher join, 
and that methodology is not the control by 
the consequence of teaching. 

19. Teachers will respect free inquin 
rather than dogma, intellectual freedom 
rather than intellectual regimentation, self. 
thought rather than imposed doctrine, the 
pursuit of truth rather than the indoctrin. 
tion of truth, stimulation rather than prope 
ganda, the flux of democracy rather than 
the fixity of totalitarian society. They wil 
teach how to think rather than what to 
think. 

29. Teachers will think less of “individ. 
ual, institutional, and local advancement’ 
and increasingly of “general, national, and 
world welfare.” 

21. Teachers will give up their primary 
reliance upon and security in the text-book, 
and instead will use larger, more compre 
hensive, more human, and more pliable 
sources and agencies. 

22. Teachers will feel secure in abandon- 
ing all disciplines of restraint and repression 
in favor of a teacher-pupil relationship that 
will encourage and induce the release o 
all creative and productive energies and 
desires on the part of pupils. 

23. Teachers will value will, enthusiasm, 
character, sincerity on a par with ability- 
and sometimes even as compensations for 
lack of ability. 

24. Teachers will feel that they are not 
faculty members of an insulated, self-de 
termined institution, but agents of a cumv- 
lative program that begins with the birth of 
a child and continues with his life and 
powers. 

25. Teachers will rely little upon compe 
tition and rivalry among their pupils but 
rather upon the fullest measure of group a 
tivity and coéperation. 
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SHALL WE INTEGRATE? 


By Wisconsin High School’s successful ex- 


JEAN HOARD 


NEW TERM with an old background has 
A sprung to the fore in our Progressive 
Education vocabulary. Tossed about with 
abandon by some, or picked up gingerly by 
others, is the word, “Integration.” What 
shall be done with the idea that this word 
connotes? 

An attempt was made by one of the ex- 
perimental groups in English at the Wis- 
consin High School, to integrate its subject 
matter. Believing that integration must be 
developed within the student himself, and 
that all integration loses both progress and 
value if it is superficially imposed upon 
him, we launched a semester’s project in 
Literature to test this theory. 

Definite objectives for the project were 
discussed and laid out by the group under 
teacher guidance. A program of free read- 
ing and composition was initiated. 

In general, the objectives for the course 
were these: 

a. To create a definite interest in some 

hobby, activity, or occupation. 

b. To stimulate free reading. 

c. To have presented in written form 


HE 


Epitor’s Note: The experimental work 
of the Wisconsin High School, Madison, 
Wisconsin, where the author teaches Eng- 
lish, is well known. The very successful ex- 
periment described in this article was an in- 
legration of literature with the leisure-time 
pursuits and interests of the pupils. Integra- 
lion is a remote and hazily theoretical pro- 
cedure to many secondary school people. 
But the program outlined here brings in- 
legration into the field of concrete and prac- 
tical methods. 
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periment with English and hobbies 


some phases of the experience. 

d. To create better understanding of the 
scope of English, and its relation to all 
other fields. 

No set project was assigned to any stu- 
dent; each was free to choose his own ac- 
cording to his interest, leisure-time activity, 
or hobby. Conferences between teacher and 
students were held to talk things over, to 
plan the work ahead, and to set up pre- 
liminary outlines. Suggestions were given by 
the teacher concerning the bibliographies 
for the projects, and the group then began 
its search for material. Free reading, note- 
taking, conferences, oral talks, and writing 
followed as a natural course in the pro- 
cedure. 

The various subjects chosen by the group 
were illuminating. Individual differences 
came to light, and instead of being bar- 
riers to progress, they opened doors for the 
development of special talents, such as 
drawing, painting, costume designing, 
photography, carpentry, electrical work, 
and the construction of a complete stage. 
The same talents led the students natu- 
rally to utilize fields other than English 
from which to gather material necessary to 
the development of their projects. 

The range of student interests is illus- 
trated by some of the topics chosen: 

My Hobby, Dress Designing 

Development of the Theater from the Greek to 

the Restoration Period 

The Fascination of Book Binding 

The Growth of Football as a Sport 

Sailing and Sailing Craft 

The History of Travel in the United States 

Wrestling as an Art 

Fishing as a Hobby and an Industry 


The History of Costuming, and Its Influence on 
Modern Dress 






















































Five Centuries of Toilette 

Forest Rangers 

Archery as a Hobby and a Skill 

Three Sports for Women: Golf, Tennis, Archery 


The keynote of the experiment was 
sounded by one of the girls who began her 
paper in this way: 

“Through magazines, schools, churches, and 
clubs, the need for leisure-time occupation is strong- 
ly emphasized, because the thirty-hour week is 
looming in the future. People will find themselves 
with more spare time on their hands than they 
have ever had before. They will also discover that 
they know less what to do with that time than they 
did in the past. 

“Usually, when one thinks about leisure time, 
he imagines it as a time in which he may do any- 
thing he pleases. But when such time arrives, and 
he locks the office door, or hangs his overalls in the 
closet, or puts aside his school books, he becomes 
fidgety, because he has no definite hobby to pur- 
sue, or any special thing to follow. Such a person not 
only wastes his own time, but he also wastes the 
time of others whom he contacts. 

“This picture does not pertain to all who have 
leisure time on their hands, but it is too frequently 
true with the generation that has not had much 
spare time, and has not been taught how to use 
it. The younger generation is being trained in the 
use of such time, and is therefore better prepared 
to make use of it. If one does not have a diversion 
that he particularly likes, he loses something in life. 
He must be able to round out his character by 
excelling in something other than his vocation. 

“A hobby can be anything one wants it to be; 
it can be trite like the collection of match folders, 
or it can be something more intellectual and ex- 
pensive, as is shown by those who collect rare 
books, Japanese prints, or antique furniture. Doing 
things that create interest, pleasure, and knowledge, 
is a worthwhile use of leisure time.” 


This student interpretation formed the 
background for the English experiment; it 
was the motivating force that sent each on 
his quest. As the group read, they took 
notes, kept records, investigated and ex- 
perimented; bibliographies were built, and 
at the end of the semester, each student 
saw his work as a whole, instead of a frac- 
tional part, and was able to give a full ac- 
count of what he had done. 

Every student was free to illustrate, in any 
way he thought appropriate, that which he 
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wanted to portray. And the notebooks were 
full of drawings, charts, sketches, graphs, 


and pictures. 


That some idea may be had of the spread 
of reading which was done in the prepara 
tion of these projects, the following list may 
prove of interest, as it presents the natural 


integration that took place. 


DRAMA 


Acting and Stage Craft, by Cheney 
How to Produce Plays, by Russell 


Fundamentals of liiumination, Gen. Elec. Eng. 


Dept. 


Light as a Decoration in the Theater, by Cheney 


The Art of Play Producing, by Dolman 
The History of the Theater, by Cheney 
Theater Lighting, Gen. Elec. Eng. Dept. 


LANGUAGES 
Latin: 
Fitzstephen’s Vita Sancti Thomas 
Sallust’s Reference to Oysters 
French: 


Lester’s Historic Costumes (a French Renaissance 


poem) 
Robida’s Ten Centuries of Toilette 
German: 
Roesler’s In Deutschland 


SPORTS 


Archery, by Duft 
Archery Simplified, by Rownsevelle 


All Sports Record Book with Histories, by Menke 


Black Bass, by Henshall 

Football Facts, by Heffelfinger 

Pop Warner’s Book for Boys, by Warner 
Sports, by Brand 

Out Door Life Magazine 


HOME ECONOMICS 
The Psychology of Dress, by Hurlock 


GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, SCIENCE 


Daniel Boone, the Wilderness Scout, by White 
Discovery, by Byrd 

Introduction to American Civilization, by Rugg 
Little America, by Byrd 

North To the Orient, by A. Lindbergh 

Only Yesterday, by Allen 

Stage Coach and Tavern Days, by Morse 

Pick, Shovel, and Pluck, by Bond 

The Fabulous Forties, by Minnegrode 

The Private Life of the Romans, by Johnson 
Trains, Tracks, and Stations, by Van Metre 
We, by C. Lindbergh 








Encyclof 
Comptor 
Lincoln 
Nelson’s 
New Sta 
The Am 
The We 


Biograp 
Cathe 
Queer 
Henry 

Essays: 
Comp 
Collec 

Novels: 
Bleak 
Christ 
David 
Good 
How 
Janice 
Lorna 
Olive 
Tale | 
The ¢ 
Three 
Tom 
Twen 


Evangel 
God of 
Hiawat 
Nature | 
Pattern: 
Paul Re 
Poems | 
Robin | 
Sea Poe 
The Hi 
Trees, | 


Macbet: 
Merry | 
The Te 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Encyclopedia Britannica 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
Lincoln Library of Essential Information 
Nelson’s Encyclopedia 
New Standard Encyclopedia 
The Americana 
The World Book 
LITERATURE 
Biography: 
Catherine the Great, by Anthony 
Queen Elizabeth, by Anthony 
Henry Ford, by Hamilton 
Essays: 
Compleat Angler, by Walton 
Collected Essays, by Leonard 
Novels: 
Bleak House, by Dickens 
Christmas Carol, by Dickens 
David Copperfield, by Dickens 
Good Companions, by Priestly 
How They Carried the Mail, by Walker 
Janice Meredith, by Ford 
Lorna Doone, by Blackmoore 
Oliver Twist, by Dickens 
Tale of Two Cities, by Dickens 
The Great American Band Wagon, by Merz 
Three Musketeers, by Dumas 
Tom Brown’s School Days, by Hughes 
Twenty Years After, by Dumas 


POETRY 
Evangeline, by Longfellow 
God of the Open Air, by Van Dyke 
Hiawatha, by Longfellow 
Nature Poems (Collection) 
Patterns, by Lowell 
Paul Revere’s Ride, by Longfellow 
Poems for Enjoyment 
Robin Hood Ballads 
Sea Poems, by Masefield 
The Highwayman, by Noyes 
Trees, by Kilmer 


PLAYS 
Macbeth, Shakespeare 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakespeare 
The Taming of the Shrew, Shakespeare 


VOCATIONS 
Careers Ahead, by Cottler & Brecht 
How the World is Fed, by Carpenter 
Industry and Trade, by Bishop & Keller 
The World’s Food Resources, by Smith 


A glance at the list of free reading just 
presented shows at once how much litera- 
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ture is tied up with every other field. It 
should also show the enrichment and the 
new knowledge that has been acquired by 
the students in their Literature as a result 
of the exploration into other fields. 

In other words, it is not only the duty of 
the English teacher to teach Literature to 
her students, but she must also provide the 
opportunity of making Literature teach 
them, so that a complete picture is un- 
folded. 

A definition of Integration that is simple 
enough to understand is set forth in this 
poem: 

What is integration? 
Why, bless my soul, 


It is that which makes students see life, 
And see it whole. 


The handicap of the old educational 
system was that it was too highly depart- 
mentalized. All departments drilled blocks 
of subject matter imposed by inflexible 
courses of study, without leading the stu- 
dent to any real activity in either the school 
or the community life. We taught segrega- 
tion and isolation, by the very set-up of 
our fields, without discovering that the op- 
portunities offered by integration would 
shed the light of total teaching, instead of 
the fractional teaching that we were doing. 

Each field was sacred ground, and the 
“NO TRESPASS” sign was erected at every 
possible boundary. By never looking be- 
yond the boundaries, we narrowed our own 
work, we checked the acquisitive natures of 
our students, and we limited the use of the 
very knowledge which we were trying to 
impart. 

The assigned lessons and the heard recita- 
tions of the old school program could not 
develop the powers and habits of independ- 
ence, of initiative, of individual responsi- 
bility, and of coéperation. 

Neither could such a program present the 
opportunities or use of departmental knowl- 
edge in life situations. Such programs 
lacked unity, they lost their balance and 
their perspective, and they blinded students. 





Education was not seen by them as a whole, 
to be achieved by the conjunction and or- 
ganization of all knowledge into useful tools 
for individual and group progress. 

The teacher of Literature, if she is aware 
that she is in an era of transition, will use 
every chance given to her to integrate and 
unify her subject matter, to the end that 
these related experiences of her students 
will facilitate their adjustment. 

Literature, like any other thing, is dif- 
ficult to understand in isolation. No ap- 
proach to literature, however technical or 
objective it may be, can exclude all the 
social, political, and moral considerations 
which went into its creation. The teacher 
of literature needs to interpret literature 
in terms of its social genesis. 

If the study of Literature is to help a 
student to knit together the many experi- 
ences of his scholastic career, it must be 
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understood also as an expression of th 
scientific, historic, and social developmen, 
which he learns in his other studies. 

A student must be shown that in th 
social setting lies the key to the meanj 
of much that he reads. We have said for, 
long time, “Literature is life: Life is liter 
ture.” Therefore our literature clase 
should be places where students can » 
sociate literature with life, for the mor 
effectual study of both, instead of abstrac. 
ing it from its social relationships, in order 
to study its technical qualities. 

The opportunity for integration should 
be welcomed as a tool which unifies litera. 
ture and the other courses in the curria 
lum, for in this design “‘lies the opportunity 
for a teacher of literature to become a 
educator in fact, and for the student of 
prose, poetry, or drama, to become a student 
of life as a whole.” 





The Social Studies and Social Education 


For the past three years, the American Historical Association 
with the advice and coéperation of the National Council for the 
Social Studies has been responsible for the editorial policies of 
The Social Studies which succeeded The Historical Outlook, 
founded in 1909 by the late Albert E. McKinley under the title 
The History Teachers’ Magazine. This journal now reverts to 
the former management and is published independently of its 
recent sponsors. Implied in its announcement is renewed emphasis 
on problems that face social study teachers in secondary schools 
rather than more general discussions of philosophy and cur- 
riculum. 

The National Council for the Social Studies and the American 
Historical Association have now launched a new publication, 
Social Education, edited by Erling M. Hunt, Associate Professor of 
History, Teachers College, Columbia University, with impressive 
executive board and advisory board. Its format is attractive and 
its content broad in scope. 

Whether the division of forces between the two journals will 
prove an enrichment of inspiration, direction, and erudition for 
social-studies teachers or will merely increase the deluge of printed 
matter to be subscribed to and filed away unread, time will tell. 
We wish both journals well. We trust they will find distinctive 
missions as they develop their policies. P. W.L. C, 
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Units on AGRICULTURE 


fr Every High School 


By H. J. LECHNER 


our-THIRDS Of the world,” so a college 
iF eealenoe of mine once said, “ought to 
be interested in agriculture—the three-thirds 
who eat and the one-third who produce.” 
According to this man, study of agriculture 
may and should be both vocational and non- 
yocational—one, a learning to farm; the 
other, a learning about farming. 

But why this learning about farming? 
What should be learned about farming by 
those who eat, or all of us? Before answering 
these questions let us remind ourselves that 
progressive education requires of the learner 
aknowledge of the world in which he lives. 
Since the age of industrialization, agricul- 
ture may have lost some of its dollars and 
cents importance, but its importance as a 
part of the world in which we live has great- 
ly increased, and hence its place in the pro- 
gram of education should have become more 
important. 

That such should be the case is based on 
at least two good reasons. 

(1) Speed, transportation, specialization, 
sience and the increasing mobility of our 
population have greatly enlarged the world 
for the average person. In other words, the 
environment has expanded; the neighbor 
has been replaced by the larger community; 


2 


Eprror’s Note: At the end of this article 
the author suggests seventeen short units 
that a high school might offer in a course 
on agriculture that he recommends particu- 
larly for city children. He also lists the 
problems that two of the units might cover. 
The author is a teacher in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 
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interstate exchange of products is over- 
shadowing that going on within the borders 
of the state; our agricultural interests must 
now reach to other nations. Farming in 
other lands as well as in other states must 
not be merely incidental to geography, but 
must become of first importance as a school 
study. In a word, this result of increasing 
economic interrelationships has made agri- 
culture and the occupation of farming a 
larger part of the world in which we live. 

(2) We know now that knowledge of the 
world in which we live is essential to that 
fine development of personality which spells 
happiness for the individual and at the 
same time promotes the welfare of our 
democracy. If knowledge of the world in 
which one lives is part of individual culture, 
agriculture should become a cultural study, 
as well as vocational training for those who 
are or will be farmers. Farmers, too, need 
some of this culture. 

In giving reasons for this learning about 
farming—this non-vocational or cultural ag- 
riculture—we must be careful. This extends 
far beyond the idea of becoming more intel- 
ligent purchasers of agricultural goods, 
though that is important. There are at least 
eight other educational values in such in- 
struction, applicable both to farmers and 
to those not engaged in far-xing. 

(1) In these days our social attitudes re- 
flect a thinking about farming and agri- 
culture as being apart from labor, industry, 
and capital. This tends to weaken a national 
solidarity where we should have an all- 
around suitable national policy for agricul- 
ture. America cannot survive on an ascend- 
ing urban order and a descending rural or- 
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der, which, in the light of rural-urban and 
urban-rural attitudes seems to be too much 
in evidence. Our leaders with their state- 
and nation-wide responsibilities are sadly 
in need of a rural mindedness as a basis for 
achieving greater results both for agricul- 
tural and for national welfare. 

Take many editorial writers as an ex- 
ample. Even with the sincerest intentions 
for the interests of the farmer, these men 
usually remain city minded no matter how 
hard they try to be otherwise, because they 
usually are jn cities and are in constant 
contact with city people. Some of the much- 
needed social attitudes must have this non- 
vocational agricultural foundation. 

(2) This scientific age finds agriculture 
and farming as a common meeting ground 
for the so-called pure sciences of chemistry, 
botany, bacteriology, and so on. An appre- 
ciation and an understanding of these sci- 
ences at work in agriculture usually comes 
nearer to the world in which most of us 
actually live than does a knowledge of these 
sciences as “pure” or applied in any other 
way. Such a study of agriculture gives ad- 
vantageously the importance and cultural 
significance of these scientific interrelation- 
ships. Agriculture can be made a most satis- 
fying meeting ground on which to show the 
everyday place of those sciences needed by 
agriculture. 

(3) We teach a great deal these days 
which is intended as educational and voca- 
tional guidance. In this teaching the occupa- 
tion of farming is usually not being given a 
“fair shake.” Satisfactory decisions for or 
against the occupation of farming as a life 
work must be based on some understanding 
and not on a lack of understanding and on 
prejudices, as is now too often the case. 

The usual few days on farming as an 
occupation as taught in the usual classes in 
vocational civics counts for little. Merely 
to have listed the advantages and disad- 
vantages in farming means little more. 
Youth generally is in need of more thinking 


material on matters of such importance; jp 
other words, more about farming and mop 
attitudes well founded before deciding fg 
or against farming as an occupation. 

(4) Much of our non-farming population, 
would find it to their advantage to be able 
to talk the farmers’ language. This applig 
particularly to those who contact farmers jp 
business, professionally, and socially. This 
applies to the merchant, the professiong 
man or woman (not forgetting the teacher, 
the clerk, the barber, and others. Many ar 
the embarrassments, the loss of sales and of 
good feeling, and the social and busines 
handicaps because of this inability and the 
usual accompanying lack of rural-minded 
ness. To acquire these qualities and att- 
tudes does not require college training in 
agriculture. 

(5) To get away from the feeling of group 
against group; farmer against townsman 
and townsman against farmer, yes, and even 
that prevailing indifference on these mat 
ters, we need to develop some understand- 
ing that the inescapable economic interrela- 
tionships should make us increasingly inter. 
ested in the welfare of all. These economic 
ties and inter-ties can and should be shown 
in some detail to our youth. The ties be 
tween farming, rapid transportation, re 
frigeration, and processing of agricultural 
products offer striking studies for this pur 
pose. 

(6) The world in which we live is more 
than people. The soil, the plants, plant and 
animal diseases, insects, domestic animals 
are not to be omitted in this study of agri 
culture for those who do not farm. Here 
we have some relationships and interrela- 
tionships even more fundamental than the 
human, because on these and on their con- 
trol and stewardship the welfare of gener 
tions to come depends. Directly or it 
directly, man’s sustenance and his protec 
tion and many of his comforts find their 
origin in the soil. Furthermore, this part 
of the world in which we live takes us t 
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qur doorstep, to our farms and to our im- 
mediate community—the places to begin to 
now the world in which we live. 

7) The field of agriculture is most invit- 
ing for hobby (avocational) activities for 
those who do not farm. Never has there 
been a time in human history when satisfy- 
ing hobby activities are as necessary as now 
when so many of the bread-winning occupa- 
tions with their mechanical monotony have 
such a depressing and destructive effect on 
the personality of the worker. This requires 
atisfying leisure-time activities. Bertrand 
Russell, the English philosopher, holds that 
contact with the soil is a fundamental 
human need. This would make agricultural 
hobbies especially desirable. 

(8) Nature has unending beauty; nature 
as modified by agriculture has a distinctive 
beauty that should be more generally appre- 
cated by all in regular or occasional con- 
tacts with farming and rural life. Not all 
things of the farm are beautiful, but they 
can be judged in this respect as being pleas- 
ing, indifferent, or repulsive. It is such 
ability to judge with reference to life of the 
fam that should be developed. Feeling and 
weing the beauty in life’s common things on 
the farm can and should become a dominant 
attitude. 

With the inclusion of more intelligent 
buying of agricultural goods as a result of 
his kind of agricultural training we have 
nine educational values to the learner from 
such instruction. While these are all im- 
portant, they are not equally important. 
They represent some whys for including this 
ype of agriculture in the course of study. 

The question of what to teach remains. 
This becomes essentially a matter of select- 
ing “samples” from the agricultural world 
in which we live to bring into the school- 
tom. Obviously this must vary somewhat 
with the agriculture where the young learn- 
trlives. It should also vary with the interests 
of the learner, who should be permitted to 
to some exploring of his own in so large 








and variedly interesting a field. Then, of 
course, there is the matter of school time 
allotted for such instruction. In all, the pur- 
poses should be (1) exploratory—cultural— 
appreciative; (2) possible utility for those 
not farming; (3) educational and vocational 
guidance; (4) and supplying bases for mak- 
ing satisfying choices of agricultural hobby 
activities. 

In conclusion, we can, by listing units of 
study, suggest a sufficiently inclusive, flex- 
ible and not too extensive sampling from 
the agricultural world in which we live. 
These units may be divided into a hundred 
or more problems. Some require only a day’s 
school work, others require a week or more. 
The units follow: 


Unit I. What is Agriculture? 

Unit II. What are some outstanding effects of in- 
ventions on farming? 

Unit III. What are some oustanding effects of 
scientific discoveries on farming? 

Unit IV. Why are animals so important to the 
farmer? 

Unit V. Why are plants so important to the 
farmer? 

Unit VI. What is man’s best use of land? 

Unit VII. The soil is the foundation of farming 
and of civilization. 

Unit IX. Being an intelligent consumer of farm 
products. 

Unit X. Marketing of farm products; its meaning 
to the farmer and to the consumer. 

Unit XI. How and where do farmers get help in 
their farming? 

Unit XII. Farming in other lands. 

Unit XIII. Farming as an occupation and as a 
mode of living. 

Unit XIV. Glimpses into the lives of makers of 
modern Agriculture. 

Unit XV. Historical development of farming. 

Unit XVI. Agriculture as an interdependent in- 
dustry. 

Unit XVII. Nature in agriculture has a distinctive 
beauty. 


Six problems are suggested for Unit IT: 
Transportation, refrigeration, processing, 
farm machinery (with sub-problems on the 
plow, harvesting machinery, etc.), the Bab- 
cock Test and inventions extending the use 
of agricultural products and by-products in 
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industry. Nine problems are included in Unit 
III: Plant improvement; animal improve- 
ment; soil science; plant disease control; ani- 
mal disease control; insect pest control; ani- 
mal nutrition; bacteriology and the farmer; 
and the U. S. Weather Bureau. While these 
and the problems of the other units each 


suggest a large field, the approach in ead 
case suggests a sampling and under no cop. 
sideration a scientific and vocational empha 
sis. Non-vocational interests in such a wide 
field seem endless, especially with suitable 
samplings from the agricultural world ip 
which the learner lives. 


We Visit Other Schools 


By DONALD G. McGAREY 


EEING is believing.” So runs the old adage, 
which expresses in fine manner an es- 
sential truth concerning the learning proc- 
ess for many of us. We, as teachers, may take 
many fine courses in teaching methods, may 
hear many fine discourses concerning vari- 
ous phases of the teaching process, may dis- 
cuss methods with fellow teachers, super- 
visory officials, and administrative superiors, 
and still have very vague comprehensions of 
the processes under consideration. 

Many of us are visual-minded humans 
and certainly to us “seeing is believing” and 
an invaluable aid to actual understanding. 
Processes of the teaching act, when demon- 
strated, become meaningful and take on 
some shape in our minds. The socialized 
recitation as described in books on method 
is one thing. Seen in actual execution under 
the direction of an able teacher, it becomes 
something real in the mind of the observer, 
something worthy and capable of trial. 


-—- 2 


Epiror’s Note: Extension Days provide 
the teachers of the Teaneck High School, 
Teaneck, New Jersey, where the author 
teaches, with an opportunity to make visits 
to some of the best schools of New Jersey 
and neighboring states, to observe the class- 
room work of superior teachers. These visits 
are carefully planned and arranged before 
they are made. 


Our Board of Education is not content 
to hire able teachers and stop at that. Thos 
teachers must continue to improve their 
abilities as teachers. 

The Board helps to make that improve 
ment possible. The value of this “seeing is 
believing” principle is recognized and the 
opportunity is provided on an Extension 
Day for our instructors to observe the work 
of superior teachers in other schools. Our 
staff members are freed of their normal 
duties on this special day and take them- 
selves off into the outstanding schools in the 
New York-New Jersey-Pennsylvania area to 
see for themselves how excellent teachers in 
those schools conduct their work. 

Now, recognition is also taken of the fact 
that careful advance planning is essential to 
the success of any worthwhile project. Aim 
less and non-prepared observation in those 
other schools would be of doubtful value to 
our staff members. That observation, to be 
of most value, must be done with serious 
purpose and after careful pre-arrangements. 
Those preparations were inaugurated in our 
school approximately one month prior to 
the date of Extension Day. 

Teachers were apprised of the approach 
of the special day and had their minds re 
freshed concerning its possible values to 
them by means of a preliminary bulletin 
issued thirty days in advance of the occasion. 
This bulletin contained a questionnaire 
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WE Visir OTHER SCHOOLS 


which was filled out and returned to the 
director of the Extension Day activities two 
weeks prior to the day of visitation. 

This questionnaire called for the follow- 
ing information: names of the departments 
and special classes in which the individual 
wished to observe; what particular phases of 
teaching, methods, and techniques the ob- 
server most wished to see skillfully handled; 
first and second choices as to institutions in 
which the individual would most like to 
visit. 

Teachers were urged to consult their own 
department heads and other administrative 
and supervisory co-workers in deciding upon 
their purposes in visitation, and the schools 
in which to carry out those purposes. 

When this requested information had 
been submitted to the office of the director 
of the Extension Day activities, it was trans- 
ferred to a special form and sent along with 
a personal letter to the proper officials in 
those other schools. The special form indi- 
cated provided space for the use of those 
oficials in indicating approval or disap- 
proval of the proposed observations in their 
schools, and directions as to how our staff 
members could best achieve their declared 
purposes while on their visits. 

Care was exercised to prevent asking visi- 
tation privileges for more than three of our 
teachers in any one school. We have reason 
to be very grateful to those officials in other 
schools who so generously gave of their time 
and facilities to help us make our Extension 
Day activities worthwhile. Out of eighty- 
one visitation privileges sought, seventy-six 
were granted by the officials of forty-nine 
different schools. The directions returned 
with the grants of visitation privileges were 
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then turned over, together with the original 
bulletins, for the use of the teachers doing 
the visiting. They were thus enabled to 
know beforehand just where and when to 
report in that other school in order best to 
carry out their purposes in observation. 

Observation for observation’s sake would 
be without virtue. Each teacher was en- 
couraged to discuss, if possible, his observa- 
tion with the instructor whose work he had 
seen before returning to our own school. 

Each teacher was likewise encouraged to 
make mental and written note of those 
features of the work observed which he 
thought practical for his own work. The 
original bulletin mentioned above con- 
tained space for recording of descriptions of 
those practical features observed, also fa- 
cilities for indicating a desire to discuss with 
department heads or supervisory officers the 
results of this directed visitation. 

It was pleasing to learn that approxi- 
mately half of our staff members indicated 
that they wished to discuss with department 
heads or supervisory officials the possibilities 
of adapting to their own use techniques seen 
in use during their visits. In every case in 
which conference was desired, the proper 
individual was so notified and the confer- 
ence consummated. 

Of course, the real value of this directed 
visitation project can be measured alone by 
the improvement to which it will lead in 
the instruction in our own school. That will 
be a difficult thing to measure and we are 
not yet far enough away from those Exten- 
sion Day activities properly to evaluate 
them. However, we gather from teacher re- 
ports on their experiences in visitation that 
the day was well spent. 








% WHAT OTHERS SAY — 


Edited by LAURA TERRY TYLER 


EBRUARY, the birthday month, has come 
F. us. All over the land, junior and 
senior-high-school pupils have completed 
the mid-year obstacle race, and they have 
been labeled according to the stride they 
were able to maintain. The illustrious 
Americans whose birthdays we celebrate at 
this season made enviable places for them- 
selves in our country’s story, yet they never 
were called upon to wrestle with such ex- 
aminations as our young moderns must 
meet and conquer—and forget. This may 
lead us to ask, “What is education?” 


Quotations offered for your consideration: 


Education 


Education is the gradual adjustment to 
the spiritual possessions of the race, with 
a view to realizing one’s own potentialities 
and assisting in carrying forward that com- 
plex of ideas, acts and institutions which 
we call civilization. 

Education is based upon the prolongation 
of infancy in man, and if there were no 
infancy, there would be no education. The 
lower animals, that are brought into the 
world practically fully developed as to their 
functions, require no education, but man 
has a long period of childhood and adoles- 
cence. Education is the adjustment of the 
human being to his environment, system- 
atically, through this period of infancy.— 
NICHOLAS Murray BUuTLER. 


Education is primarily training in dis- 
crimination, and the educated person is the 
one who knows how to choose both for his 
own satisfaction and for his continuing 
growth.—LyMAN Bryson. 


What is education? To create in a boy 
the spirit of tolerance, to make him alive to 


beauty, to develop what might be called, 
sanctuary of the mind. Having tolerang 
he may face the puzzle of things not unde. 
stood and withhold judgment, through the 
perception of beauty he may grow in m 
finement, and within the sanctuary of the 
mind, because of the tolerance and th 
beauty, he may begin to understand him. 
self.—ANONYMOUS. 


Nothing succeeds like success! 
A Bird’s-eye View 
of Education 


Every pupil needs praise. Bess writes a 
story all errors, but tiie story is good. Mary 
writes a perfect paper which isn’t worth a 
hoot as a story. Both should know the good 
points of their papers. Jim cannot work 
arithmetic well, but his papers are models 
of neatness. Jim should know that many 
places are open to the man who is painfully 
careful. Jack should not go to high school: 
he hates books, attends school under protest, 
and dismisses all thoughts of it when closing 
time comes; but watch him tear the family 
car to pieces and assemble it deftly! 

Down deep in every youngster is an it- 
terest—something he can do well. Part of the 
duty of the teacher is to find that interest, 
feed it, praise him for it, set him apart, give 
him some measure of success! Many girl 
who make low grades are ideal hous 
keepers; and it is as much the teacher's bus: 
ness to know that as to know that Sally can- 
not remember seven times eight. Once get 
a youngster or adult either, to feeling you 
know he can go places and he is going. Half 
the world’s work is done to win praise! Even 
a bit of success paves the way to more it- 
terest and greater success.—ApA Boyes 
School and Community, December 1936. 
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Is your school guilty? 


What Price Democracy ? 


Despite the depression years in many 
ghools children are having to meet financial 
demands out of proportion to their re- 
gurces. The democratic basis on which 
ghools presumably are founded seems to 
be threatened. 

Clubs and other organizations are con- 
tinually imposing dues, conducting candy 
ales, pennant sales, and all sorts of sales. 
Contributions are being levied for special 
jay. Home-rooms try for 100% records. 
Every child must give, if only a penny. 

The lottery mania seems to have invaded 
wme institutions. Last spring an adminis- 
yator conducted a public drawing for an 
wtomobile from the stage of his assembly 
hall. 

Assembly speakers have been secured 
through commercial bureaus and principals 
charge admission fees to the regular assem- 
bly during regular school hours. Children 
who do not pay the fee are sent to study 
ialls during the period of the assembly. 
Fees for everyday activities are levied in 
many schools. Frequently such fees involve 
o great a drain on the family purses. 
Pupils are going without lunches or depriv- 
ing themselves in other ways detrimental to 
tealth in order to meet these demands. 
Every activity of the school day should be 
open to every child of the school with no 
imancial_ discrimination.—R. H. Jorpan, 
Khool Activities, January 1937. 


Shall schools assume responsibility? 


Pro Sex Education 
Sex education given by properly informed 
ad normally adjusted teachers is desper- 
ily needed. It should be given in the first 
made through nature study and carried on 
ip in connection with the various appro- 
mate subjects—health, hygiene, biology, 

economics, psychology and sociology 
~# that by the time the young people have 
inished high school they will all have re- 
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ceived a reasonable amount of guidance and 
preparation for mating and home-making 
as well as for a vocation. 

Within a few years, as the courses on 
preparation for marriage, as given in the 
majority of our colleges, become better 
established and taken for granted, we will 
have a new generation of teachers who will 
be better prepared to give similar courses 
in high schools. The time is ripe now and 
we should make a beginning. Our divorce 
and social health problems, and much of 
the mental ill health too, will never be solved 
until this is undertaken by our schools.—C. 
L. May.ott, Washington Education Jour- 
nal, December 1936. 


How shall we teach? 


Science-Teaching Pattern 


Science teaching is one of the tools used 
for “processing” pupils to fit them to take 
their places as useful members of society, 
and to enable them to get for themselves a 
maximum enjoyment out of living. Thus 
may science teaching contribute both to the 
work-time and leisure-time needs of the 
child. If science teaching is to be an effective 
tool for this “processing,” teachers must use 
methods that will conform to, or aid the 
learning processes of, the pupil. Science 
teaching must not be solely a “pouring in” 
and a “ramming down of measured doses of 
information.” It must provide for the de- 
velopment in the pupil of those attitudes 
and abilities which society has found useful 
in meeting and solving life’s problems. 

The “processing” pattern provides for a 
desirable pupil-teacher relationship, in that 
the teacher no longer feels the need to ex- 
pound a principle or passage from the text. 
Rather it is possible for him to occupy the 
position of a real teacher, guide, and coun- 
selor to the pupil as the pupil proceeds with 
his business of problem solving, gaining 
practice in scientific thinking and doing, 
and deriving or developing valuable ideas 
as a result of his efforts.—-H. C. CARPENTER, 
Science Education, December 1936. 












































= EDITORIAL—¥ 


Who Shall Teach? 


© LONG as the fascist stereotype of arbi- 
S trary dictatorship has stood unchal- 
lenged in the educational world, the char- 
acters of teachers and pupils have had to 
conform to a pattern wherein authority was 
accepted and obedience given. 

If the pupils, teachers, and parents 
were docile, codperative, obedient, public 
spirited, fair-minded and reasonable in their 
treatment of each other, an atmosphere of 
pleasant and unstrained intercourse could 
exist. Indeed, under such circumstances, the 
dictator may seldom or never shake his big 
stick; he may act as though he were merely 
an accepted but unauthoritative leader. 
However sincere he may be in such behav- 
iors, nevertheless, the teachers seldom forget 
that if his requests or advice or suggestions 
were given too little consideration, he would 
have the power to compel attention to them. 

Among the many effects of this state of 
affairs is the emphasis upon those traits of 
teachers which are considered important to 
the dictators and, of course, to certifying 
officers and teacher-training institutional 
staffs who are quite properly influenced by 
the opinions and needs of the dictators. 
Consequently, such traits as docility, codp- 
eration, success in following directions, 
scholarship, and concentration of courses 
are given far greater consideration than are 
the more positive qualities—originality, ini- 
tiative, self-reliance, and courage. 

The former conform more generally to 
the comfort and happiness and success of 
the dictator; the latter are always implicit 
challenges. 

Not all administrator-dictators are like 
this. Occasionally, there are found vigorous, 
“erratic,” constructive, innovating person- 
alities among principals. They welcome the 
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non-conformist, the bold experimenter, the 
challenger of things as they are. They ar 
not bound by the stereotype of scholasti 
credits in majors and minors; indeed the 
sincerely hope that teachers will not tead 
pupils the inert erudition that they amass 
at college. They prize living knowledg 
hence they are much more interested ip 
what teachers are going to discover fron 
day to day during their teaching careey 
than they are in what they learned in som 
faraway dead past. 

For such principals—and their numbe 
increases year after year—the convention 
teacher-preparation, scholastic _ selection, 
and state certification are great obstacles. 

Both teachers’ colleges and academic in 
stitutions honor the mere lesson-learner and 
task-performer among their students. They 
select for graduation and recommendation 
the most docile and least  self-assertive 
among them. And almost without exception 
certifying agencies can think of nothing 
more meaningful than credit points m 
which to base their approvals. 

No premium is given for robust health 
and sound mental-emotional adjustment, 
for voice and speech, for competency in & 
pression, for familiarity with and apprecit 
tion for those areas of literature, art, music 
dancing, and other recreational-cultunl 
aspects of individual life such as character 
ize men and women of refinement and edv 
cation. 

No formal recognition is given to th 
spiritual and social-civic qualities and ade 
quacies. No question is raised regarding 
their power and practices in the application 
of social and scientific concepts to the a 
fairs of community and personal living. 

The progressive and propulsive principal 
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does not ask that his more conventional 
colleagues be denied the kind of teachers 
whose dormant and suppressed _personali- 
ties seem to fit them for life under a fascist 
dictatorship. He does demand, however, 
that colleges and State agencies permit him 
io associate with teachers who are compe- 
ent to create their own curriculum-practices 
and to challenge those that others may de- 
velop or propose. 
He calls for a certification of teachers that 
shall take into account the objectives of ed- 
uation, that shall accept human beings who 
we in good physical and mental health, 
vho have command of the fundamental 
wols of civilization, who are prepared to 
establish domestic atmospheres in their 
xhools, who are active citizens of their com- 
munities, who use their leisure time 
yorthily, and who have positive characters. 
{such persons are graduated and certified 
for teaching, such a principal will gladly 
gve them the opportunities to serve, to 
aperiment, and to continue to grow. Erudi- 
tion and specific technical skills they will 
uke for granted, for such a teacher will soon 
disover his own best devices and will grow 
in the knowledge for which he and his pu- 
pils hunger. 

“Why don’t your youths care?” asked 
Harold J. Laski of Americans a year or two 


Week-End 


HILDREN of nature, naive and seemingly 
G oblivious of the stresses and storms of 
ife, living a hand-to-mouth existence and 
jlanning in terms of week-ends. So may be 
daracterized the majority of the great 
American public. 

The absence of a plan or conscious pur- 
hie is indicative of our national as well as 
wt private life. It is true that this country 
tw given very little attention to long-term 
jlanning. The exigencies of the situation 
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ago. Why don’t our teachers care? we must 
ask ourselves. And why don’t the college 
professors who train these teachers care? 

Part of the answer to all three questions 
is to be found in the abstract and detached 
institutionalism of public education and in 
the authoritarianism of its organization and 
administration. It presents a vicious cycle in 
which many of the potentially most valu- 
able personalities are kept out of the class- 
room because they are non-institutionalistic, 
non-repressed, and non-docile, because, in- 
deed, they are individualistic, initiatory, 
and self-expressive. Hence, they have often 
challenged institutional stereotypes; they 
have failed to comply with distributions 
and prescriptions; they have neglected to 
memorize the twaddle that stupid professors 
call for on examinations. 


Who Shall Teach? 


The self-confident, democratic, positively- 
integrated principal answers that vigorous, 
educated, tolerant, and inquiring persons 
who care about the universe in which they 
live and, hence, who want to share in its 
continued improvement, shall be welcomed 
to our profession. He gladly joins such col- 
leagues as a fellow-seeker in a democratic 
social laboratory wherein all would serve 
youth and the world. P. W. L. C. 


Thinking 


seemed in most presidential administrations 
to demand re-election, hence most plans 
were in terms of re-election. Where social 
problems have arisen the efforts of our 
government have largely stopped when the 
social sickness has been cured, instead of 
being continued to determine the reason for 
the sickness. 

In recent years, however, a few bright 
spots appear through the dark clouds of 
lethargy. Social security, flood control, re- 
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forestation, N.R.A., A.A.A., T.V.A., securi- 
ties registration, all are or have been at- 
tempts to see over the top of the hill. Yet 
the bulk of the people still think in terms 
of week-ends. 

It is said that we are what we are because 
we have been what we have been; that one’s 
reaction to a situation is dependent upen 
past experience plus inheritance. This is 
true in many cases, yet wherever a conscious 
purposing or plan of life is present, the 
situation is interpreted not only in the light 
of experience but in the light of a plan. 
Life then loses the static quality and be- 
comes a dynamic, adventurous growth in 
the light of an ideal. 

The reason for the lack of individual 
planning may be attributed in part to a 
spurious education. Each high-school pupil 
has but one way of realizing accomplish- 
ments, satisfactions or enjoyment—and that 
is through living. In the absence of a plan, 
life becomes immediate and static. In the 
presence of a plan based upon enduring 
values, life becomes propulsive. An un- 
balanced life comes largely through living 
without an ideal, or loyalities, or something 
for which to fight. The only chance of a 
well-rounded, growing life comes through a 
dynamic equilibrium, which is itself a re- 
sult of an integrating momentum evolving 
from purposeful living. 

Back to school again, we see so little that 
prepares the pupil for real living. Almost 
everything is planned for the pupil—text- 
books, syllabi, experiments, field trips, the 
building, the arrangement of the classroom. 
Many opportunities for real learning have 
been lost by preparing education for pupil 
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consumption that leaves nothing for th 
pupil to do but to memorize. 

No wonder we must provide large scale 
sedentary amusements for our people and 
otherwise plan for them. The school itself 
has given very little opportunity for th 
pupil to participate in planning anything 
We still think in terms of mathematics pe 
cents and science per cents rather than ip 
terms of mathematical enthusiasms and 
scientific enthusiasms. Why not allow th 
pupils to have a voice in what and how they 
should learn? Really, it is their education, 
after all! 

The best teaching that I have seen o& 
curred where the boys helped build their 
own building, benches, and other equip 
ment necessary to setting up a wood-working 
shop. Too many ready-mades in education 
result in stereotyping. 

Let the boy idea-graph his own story of 
coal gained through reading and numerous 
illustrations, rather than copy from an en 
cyclopedia. Allow him to suggest his own 
experiments, field trips, excursions, and 
projects. Let him construct his own appara 
tus, and his own textbook, and otherwise 
participate in those activities so rich in 
learning opportunities. 

The pupil may then come out of high 
school with the ability to plan in terms of 
enduring life values rather than quick com- 
pletions. For him school life has been stimu- 
lating and creative, and has provided parti- 
cipation in life planning, rather than think- 
ing in terms of “week-ends” (final marks for 
the term, credits, units, graduation, honor, 
etc.) and memorizing of the experts’ ready: 
made learning fodder.—E.R.G. 
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% SCHOOL LAW REVIEW — 
Has a Tenure Teacher a Contract? 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Ph.D., J.D. 


N THESE days when teachers on tenure have to 

face serious possibilities of having salary sched- 
ules changed and salaries reduced, the question as 
to whether teachers on tenure have contracts be- 
tween themselves and boards of education as agents 
of the State is frequently raised. 

Does tenure create a contract which cannot be 
impaired under Article I, Section 10, Paragraph 1 
of the United States Constitution? Will the change 
of the salary schedule so as to lower salaries of 
teachers on tenure be a violation of the 14th 
Amendment of the United States Constitution, Sec- 
tion 1? 

A study of the cases reveals the fact that the 
great weight of authority holds that tenure creates 
a contract. In New York State, New Jersey and in 
many other states the Court has held that a teacher 
is not an officer but an employee. A teacher’s em- 
ployment is contractual and the proper remedy for 
violation of his contract is an action on the 
contract. This is true when the teacher’s employ- 
ment is that of a permanent teacher, or teacher on 
tenure, subject to no other limit of time than the 
power of removal for cause vested in the board of 
education and its officers, and the power of the 
State officer to revoke his State license. 

The teacher on tenure has a contract which can 
only be terminated in accordance with the statute. 
Steinson v. Board of Education (New York), 59 N.E. 
300. 


The Position of Teacher 
Not An Office 


The Courts have further held that the position 
of teacher in the public schools is not an office. It 
isan employment by contract made between the 
teacher and the district (Leymel v. Johnson, 288 P 
858). 

“The becoming a permanent teacher, and the 
continuation of this employment, is a right given 
by statute, which right can be terminated or for- 
feited in the manner provided by law.” (Grigsby v. 
King 202 Cal 299, 260 P 789; Saxton v. Board of 
Education 206 Cal 758, 276 P 998.) In another case 
the Court holds that the relation between the school 
district and the teacher is that of employer and 
employee and 1s created by contract, which must be 
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dependent for its terms and conditions upon the 
authority granted the district by law and the limita- 
tions placed by law upon its power to contract (Mar- 
tin v. Fisher (1930), 291 P 276). 

The Courts have not looked with favor upon the 
contention that the obligations between a teacher 
and a board are any less contractual after the proba- 
tionary period than before. It has been argued that 
when a teacher goes on tenure the act converts the 
obligations between teacher and school district into 
something else than a contract. But there is a long 
line of decisions which do not sustain this view. 


Tenure A Statutory Contract 


It is not necessary to allege that the contract of 
a teacher on tenure is an indefinite contract. It is a 
definite contract because of the retirement provi- 
sions. The contract is not founded upon a written 
instrument. An action is for the enforcement of the 
Teacher’s Tenure Law. The relation remains con- 
tractual after the teacher has, under the provisions 
of the Teacher’s Tenure Law, become a permanent 
teacher. The terms and conditions of the contract 
are thereafter governed by the statute. (56 C. J. 382. 
State ex rel v. Milwaukee Board (1926), 190 Wis 570, 
209 N.W. 683, State v. Blied (1925), 188 Wis 442, 
206 N.W. 273.) 


Cancellation of Contract 


Although the contract permits a teacher to cancel 
his contract at any time, there is nothing in the law 
of contracts to prevent one party to a contract grant- 
ing to the other party the privilege of rescission or 
cancellation on terms not reserved to the first party. 
The local school corporation is an agent of the State 
in the administration of the public schools and the 
Legislature has the power to prescribe the terms of 
the contract to be executed by these agents 
(Kastanzer v. State (1933). 187 N.E. 337). 


Stipulated Compensation 


The Courts in emphasizing the contractual rela- 
tionship of teachers and boards of education have 
called attention to the fact that the services are 
rendered in consideration of a certain stipulated 
compensation (Board of Education v. State ex rel. 
Reed. 100 Wis 455, 67 N.W. 351). 
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The contractual relationship of teachers and 
boards of education has been further stated by the 
following cases: (Mortz v. Belyea (1931) 236 N.W. 
358. Clime v. School District, 166 Wis 452 166 N.W. 
11, 6 A.L.R. 736; State ex rel. O’Neil v. Blied et al, 
188 Wis 442, 206 N.W. 213. Heath v. Johnson, 36 
W.Va. 782 15 S.E. 980, State ex rel Lewellen et al 
v. Smith et al., 49 Net 755, 69 N.W. 114.) 

The decisions are well reviewed in the leading 
law encyclopedia Corpus Juris: “A teacher, who has 
been appointed to the position and accepted it, from 
the time of his acceptance stands in a contract rela- 
tion as distinguished from the tenure or holding of a 
public office. He holds his position by contract and 
not at the will of the sovereign power. His right to 
the position is still contractual after he has served 
the probationary period successfully and has be- 
come entitled under statute to hold the position 
permanently during good behavior and efficient 
service.” This contract would naturally carry the 
amount of compensation fixed for the services to be 
rendered and that compensation is measured by a 
salary schedule filed in accordance with the statute 
at the time the teacher accepted the employment 
and it does not seem possible to change such com- 
pensation or consideration unless such authoriza- 
tion was definitely a part of the contract. 


Status Cannot Be Changed by 
Subsequent Legislation 


The rights and status of a permanent teacher 
become fixed with tenure and cannot be abrogated 
or disturbed or impaired by any subsequent legisla- 
tion and “this manifestly requires a holding that 
such status or contract right cannot be destroyed 
or impaired by the school board, which is but the 
administrative arm of the State for carrying on the 
governmental functions of education.” To disturb 
the salary would be an unauthorized impairment of 
the contract. (State v. Blied 306 N.W. 213, State v. 
Board of School Directors (1926) 209 N.W. 683.) 


State Cannot Change Statutes 
That Are Contracts 


The provision in the United States Constitution 
which prohibits the passage of state laws impairing 
the obligation of contracts, applies to contracts 
which impose obligations. 

The state may enter into private contracts with 
its citizens, by which the people and the government 
are forever bound, or bound for a period of time, 
such as the number of years of teaching provided 
for in the tenure provision. The teachers of a state 
acting upon the faith of the provision of a statute 
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do so with a reasonable assurance that such a statuy 
will not be repealed or modified as to them, T) 
repeal an agreement or statute which by its nature} 
a contract involves a breach of obligation becayy 
the faith reposed in it is on the stability of th 
general law and on the efficacy of a legal contrg 
There is no doubt but what the legislature has th 
power to change a statute which will affect futur 
contracting parties. 

Where teachers have made contributions to th 
pension funds, they have obtained vested Tights 
which cannot be affected by state legislation. (Sta 
ex rel Stafford v. State Annuity and Investmen 
Board, 1935, 261 N.W. 718; Ball v. Trustees, m1 
N.J.L. 64; Allen v. Board of Education, 81 N JJ. 
135.) 

It naturally follows that where the teacher’s salary 
is lowered below that of schedule, a lower rate js 
paid to the annuity fund, and the contract with the 
state is impaired, and valuable rights are lost h 
the teacher. The teacher may pay for many years, 
certain percentage of her salary which would jf 
continued purchase a larger annuity than a salay 
which has been reduced. 

The lowering of the salary schedule of a per. 
manent teacher indirectly impairs the obligation of 
the annuity contract which the teacher has with the 
staie, or it imposes upon the teacher a higher rate 
to be paid to maintain the status of the annuity 
purchased by the teacher. In other words the annual 
rate of this insurance is made higher without the 
consent of one party to the contract. Thus valuable 
rights are destroyed. 

In New York State the statute permits boards of 
education to increase salaries and salary increments 
above the minimum fixed by the legislature, but the 
law makes no provision for lowering salary schedule 
or increments. There have been no decisions of the 
court since the present Education Law was pase 
in 1921 concerning this section, or any reference o 
interpretation of the section providing for teacher’ 
salaries and increments. 

The creation of tenure for teachers, the annuity 
fund and pension were important public measure 
which were intended to make the system of fre 
schools established by the acts both thorough and 
effective. These acts rendered the position of teacher 
a more desirable one because of the advantage 
arising out of the rights therein created. 

It was a public scheme designed for the better 
ment of a branch of service. It was offered by the 
state to persons seeking to become and desirous of 
becoming teachers, who were at liberty, at thei 
option, to accept such positions subject to the term 
of the statute, or to refuse them. If the teaches 
accepted, then the provision of the statute, beaus 
of such acceptance becomes binding upon all co 
cerned. These provisions, apart from any constitu: 
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tional rights, became parts of the contract entered 
into between the parties involved. 

This seems to be the philosophy of the courts 
cording to the weight of authority. Shall boards of 
education then have indiscriminate rights to change 
obligations entered into in good faith, and impair 
the rights and benefits of teachers so obtained, with- 
gut the consent of the teachers? The United States 
Supreme Court will soon answer some phases of this 
yestion in the case of the West New York Teachers 
y. The Board of Education. 


Expulsion of a Pupil 


It is the duty of a teacher first to exhaust all 
other means to preserve order and enforce the rules 
of the school, and when that fails, he is then 
justified in expelling a contumacious pupil; a Board 
of School control has no right to insist upon the 
return of the pupil, and if it does insist, the teacher 
is justified in leaving the school and collecting his 
salary. The theory of the law permitting the teacher 
io get his full salary is that by such action the 
Board prevents the teacher from complying with his 
contract to teach. Scott v. School District, 46 Vt. 452. 

The view of the court is that: “A teacher can 
not perform the duties of his employment without 
mintaining proper and necessary discipline in the 
shool, and when all other means for doing so 
hiled in respect to a pupil, it is his right and 
might be his duty to expel the pupil to save the 
rest of the school from being injured by his pres- 
eee.” Hughes v. Goodell, 3 Pitts 266. 


Expulsion for Non-Payment 
for Damage 


The theory of the court is that a pupil is not 
guilty of a breach of discipline or of any offense 
yainst good order when he damages school property 
by accident. 

“The court says by an accident and without an 
til purpose he broke a window glass. The rule re- 
quires him to pay the damage done, and in default 
thereof authorizes the directors to exclude him from 
«hool. We may admit that he ought to pay the 
damages, and is liable therefor; but we think his 
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omission to perform this duty cannot be punished 
by expulsion from school. 

“The state does not deprive its citizens of their 
property or their liberty, or of any rights, except 
as a punishment for a crime. It would be very 
harsh and obviously unjust to deprive a child of 
education for the reason that through an accident 
and without intention of wrong he destroyed prop- 
erty of the school-district. Doubtless a child may be 
expelled from school as a punishment for breach of 
discipline, or for offence against good morals, but not 
for innocent acts. 

“In this case the plaintiff was expelled, not because 
he broke the glass, but because he did not pay the 
damage sustained by the breaking. His default in 
this respect was no breach of good order or good 
morals. The rule requiring him to make payment 
is not intended to secure good order, but to enforce 
an obligation to pay a sum of money. We are 
clearly of the opinion that the directors have no 
authority to promulgate or enforce such a rule.” 
Perkins v. Ind. School Dist. of W. Des Moines, 9 
NWRep 357 (1880). 


Criticism of the Board 


The board of education or school control has 
power to summon before it a pupil who criticized 
the board at a meeting of the school pupils, held 
during school time, and to investigate the mis- 
conduct and to pass upon it. A Board would in 
general probably have the power to do this where 
the criticism took place outside of the school and 
outside of school hours, although the Board is not 
steadily in loco parentis to the child. 

The law considers that it is a species of in- 
subordination on the part of a pupil where the 
acts of a pupil tends to belittle the members of the 
board of education, a teacher, or other school official 
by speech or other conduct calculated to produce 
not only that result, but to engender as well, in the 
minds of the students in the school, a feeling of 
disrespect for the school officials, a secret if not an 
open hostility to their control of the student body 
and management of school affairs. 

To request an apology from the pupil is not a 
waiver of the right to expel when the pupil refuses 
to comply with the request. Wooster v. Sunderland 
et al. 27 Cal A 51, 148 P 959 (March 24, 1915). 








> BOOK REVIEWS — 


PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editor 


A Correlated Curriculum: A Report of the 
Committee on Correlation of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, RutH M. 
Wixks, chairman. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc., 1936, 326 
pages, $2. 

In preparing the material for this volume, the 
Editorial Committee received the assistance of ad- 
visory experts from other subject fields, including 
both natural and social sciences and the expressive 
arts. Research workers and contributors include rep- 
resentative men and women from many levels and 
areas of educational interest and from all sections of 
the country. 

The report consists of nine chapters and five ap- 
pendices. The first three chapters deal with correla- 
tion, its theory, types and evaluation, its conceptual 
bases, and the possibilities of incidental references 
and isolated projects for correlation. Chapter IV out- 
lines an English course based on correlation with 
other subjects but not implying the modification 
of courses in other subject fields; Chapter V includes 
examples of the fusion of English with one other 
subject; Chapter VI sets forth examples of the fusion 
of groups of subjects; and Chapter VII presents ex- 
amples of curricula based on the integration of all 
educational subjects or transcending subject-matter 
division—the true integrated curriculum. Chapter 
VIII discusses several administrative probiems in- 
volved in the processes of correlation. The Ap- 
pendices are entitled “The Many-Colored Dome of 
Life.” They consist of brief statements by noted 
physical scientists, biological scientists, social sci- 
entists, philosophers, and artists—including repre- 
sentatives of music, dance, theater, and cinema as 
well as plastic and graphic arts and architecture. 

No person concerned with the preparation and 
improvement of teachers or with the emerging cur- 
riculum of high school and college should fail to 
study this report. It is a worthy comparison to that 
other challenging volume recently published by the 
National Council of Teachers of English, An Experi- 
ence Curriculum in English. 


Building America. New York City: Society 
for Curriculum Study, 425 West 123rd 
street. Volume I bound, $2.50. Single 
copies 50 cents. 

Although we have previously reviewed the early 
numbers of Building America in this journal, 
we are glad to reprint the foreward of the first 
bound volume of the issues of 1934-35: 


“One seldom finds a piece of work, not his own, 
so easy to praise as is this first bound volume of 
Building America. Many of us have for years been 
advocating a more human type of education, by 
always there has been the rejoinder that appropri. 
ate helps and materials are lacking. In this volume 
a long step has been taken toward supplying the 
lacking materials. 

“It need hardly be said that the curriculum 
herein contemplated is not the old-fashioned type. 
Even a first glance at the topic titles would show 
that much. The curriculum here in mind is new jp 
both method and content. The authors refer t 
“the problem method” of teaching, but the think- 
ing back of this enterprise has gone far beyond 
that original problem method which mainly threw 
old content into question form, also far beyond 
that more recent problem method which is satisfied- 
so it said—with a mere problem attack on present 
child interests irrespective of what was to emerge, 
Here is sought the simultaneous building both of 
new Americans and a new America. 

“And to this end the material here presented 
is astonishingly provocative. It wili surprise any to 
whom the contents of this volume are unknown 
how very successful these pictures and discussions 
prove in provoking new thinking. Many pictures and 
books go no further than giving one more detailed 
or more accurate information on matters on which 
one has already been thinking. Not so here. This 
volume, partly by its pictures, partly by its dis- 
cussions, partly by its carefully drawn charts, leads 
positively to a detailed new vision of a new Ameria. 

“And not simply do new visions arise, but with 
them come also stirrings to take positive part in 
giving reality to the dream. It has not always been 
so with curriculum materials. In my youth, with 
what was then available, our eyes were singularly 
closed toward the future. I recall, in early child- 
hood, sighing that all of interesting history was 
already over and gone. Little did I know what I 
should myself live to see! Even during adolescence 
I got no vision of a better world that might be made. 
My highest hope saw no farther than to succeed in 
the world that eternally was. Now, as I look at this 
first volume of Building America, I feel like defying 
any normal person, young or old, to live with it 
and not be stirred to new and alluring visions of a 
finer civilization. And many, I dare assert, will get 
from such a study an abiding set toward a dynamic 
and hopeful view of life, and feel each for himself 
committed to this view as a cause henceforth his 
own. 
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“It it a great responsibility thus to influence 
cither youth or adults, but I believe that Building 
jmerica is influencing both along the only way that 
qur democratic faith can approve, namely, to deal 
yith life itself, life close at hand as all now know 
i, and this with painstaking—scientific—care and 
curacy. For I note that when the matter herein 
treated is controversial both sides are carefully 
presented. And criticism is constructive, positively so, 
put not so obviously so that the reader does not 
make his own discovery and draw his own con- 


“| congratulate the educators on creating such a 

blication. I am confident that any youth or adult 
wil think and act more intelligently for having 
rad this challenging first volume of Building 
America. WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK.” 


AHistory of Our Country, by Davin SAVILLE 
Muzzey. Boston: Ginn & Company, 1936, 
854 pages, xlvi pages of appendix, $2.12. 
As one of the first liberalizers of history teaching, 

Muzey’s name is familiar to teachers of history. 

He has acquired a national and appreciative audi- 

ence. True, from time to time he has stepped on 

the toes of some of our super-patriots and thus has 
provided plenty of noise and commotion. 

The present book is a revision of his original 
History of the United States written on the basis 
of units instead of the traditional chapters. It has 
been brought up to date pedagogically. Chrono- 
logically it has been modernized with the addition 
of a chapter on more recent events beginning with 
the Coolidge millennium, the ensuing depression, 
and the rises of the New Dealers. 

Needless to say, Muzzey writes with plenty of 
juice, and what he says is mighty interesting. 
ApotpH E. MEYER 


Index to Folk Dances and Singing Games, 
compiled by the staff of the Music Depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis Public Library. 
Chicago: American Likeey Association, 
216 pages, $2. 

A short cut to a wealth of material which will 
enrich the teaching of music instructors, playground 
supervisors, and drama teachers. Four thousand 
entries of songs and games of 38 nationalities are 
ailled from 113 collections, and quadrilles, horn- 
pipes, jigs, maypole dances, polkas, reels, mazurkas, 
minuets, morris dances, and tap and clog dances 
abound. Also included are folk festivals, drills, and 
dramatic games for children and adults. 


Books about Jobs, by Wittarp E. PARKER. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 

1936, 416 pages, $3. 

Books about Jobs is intended for librarians, 
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EXPLORING 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 
Lake — Harley — Welton 


A modern text, including all that is required by modern 
courses of study, EXPLORING THE WORLD OF 
SCIENCE is in complete accord with the recommenda- 
tions found in Part | of the Thirty-First Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. 


Also available: Testbook for EXPLORING THE WORLD 
OF SCIENCE 
A GENERAL SCIENCE WORKBOOK 
Tests to Accompany A GENERAL SCIENCE WORK.- 
BOOK 


NEW WORLD 


OF CHEMISTRY 
Bernard Jaffe 


A beautifully illustrated text, designed to present the 
never-ending story of man's attempt to understand the 
nature of the world of chemistry in which he lives. Not 
only does this book cover the factual material required, 
but it also stimulates an appreciation of and interest 
in chemistry as a cultural subject. By the author of 
“Crucibles," “Chemical Calculations,” and “Outposts of 
Science.” 


Also available: LABORATORY AND WORKBOOK IN 
CHEMISTRY 
TESTBOOK IN CHEMISTRY 


For further information write our nearest office 


SILVER 
BURDETT 
== COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 




















teachers, counselors, and administrators, who are 
beseiged by requests for occupational information. 
About 8,000 references to historical, biograph- 
ical, inspirational, analytical, and technical material 
in some 600 job classifications are grouped under 
28 general headings—from “Agriculture” to “Writ- 
ing.” References useful to persons of all ages are 
included. Annotations usually indicate whether 
material is suitable for junior-high-school, senior- 
high-school, or college level. P. W. L. C. 


Youth Studies Alcohol, by KennetH M. 
HARKNESS and LyMAN M. Fort. Chicago: 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, 1936, 123 
pages, 64 cents. 

It has become evident during the twenty years 
since America entered the World War that the popu- 
lar attitude toward the use of alcoholic beverages 
has become not only tolerant but even superficial and 
careless. The causes for the change are complex and 
need not be discussed here. 

One of the factors does, however, peculiarly con- 
cern teachers. That one is the exact knowledge of 
the effects of alcohol on the human body and mind 
and the social implications thereof. 

In this attractive little book, the authors have 
presented scientifically exact information regarding 
these matters. The appeal is made to the present in- 
terests and ambitions of youth; it seeks effectively 








Hoffmann’ 


PACIFIC 
RELATIONS 


The Races and Nations of the Pacific Area and 
Their Problems 


523 pages, illustrated, $1.96 


RESENTS such facts and interpretative material as will 
ee, to the student’s understanding of the sig- 
nificance of change in the Pacific area. Features of the 
book are the large amount of material it contains, not 
available elsewhere, and its extensive bibliographies, glos- 
sary, important state papers, and other similar aids. Stress 
has been laid on the evolution of the problems, the factors 
involved, their interrelatedness, their present importance, 
and the trends which seem important. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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to stimulate his consciousness of the Social civ, 
meanings of carelessnesses that unfit persons in » 
sponsible positions—such as even “private” busing, 
so often involves. 

The attractive and suggestive illustrations add y 
the appeal of the book. It is addressed to children ¢ 
the upper elementary grades and the junior high 
school. 


The March of a Nation, by Auice C. Coopp 
and Davin FALiton. New York: D, ¢ 
Heath and Company, 1935, xii + 
pages, $1.72. 

High-school teachers seeking a textbook for ap 
integrated course in History and English must no 
overlook this effort “to present through a panorama 
of interesting and varied literature the story of our 
historical progress.” Doctor Cooper and Mr. Fallon 
have succeeded in compiling a chronological, or. 
thodox history of the United States, made up ofa 
variety of literary selections (short stories, extracts 
from novels, essays, speeches, biography, autobi- 
ography, plays, poetry, and letters) some glamorous, 
some erudite, some both glamorous and erudite, to 
attract and interest many types of students, 

However orderly, sequential, and readable this 
book may be, it loses, on the whole, the historial 
truth. A number of the selections have too much 
unreality; and a few well-chosen historical pictures 
would be better than the fictional illustrations used. 

The authors attempt and succeed rather well in 
stimulating additional reading by appealing to the 
many-sided student interests in a variety of questions 
and supplementary reading lists containing fiction, 
drama, and poetry references. The glossary of for- 
eign words and names and the biographical notes 
further increase the value of this textbook. Jouy 
B. Turk 


BN 


Sex and Personality: Studies in Masculinity 
and Femininity, by Lewis M. TERMAN and 
CATHERINE C. Mies. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1936, 600 pages, 
$4.50. 

The authors here report on a ten-year investiga- 
tion of sex differences in interests, attitudes, and 
thought trends carried on with the assistance of nine 
colleagues and others. Masculinity and femininity, 
they conclude, are important aspects of human per- 
sonality; they do more than merely lend to it a 
superficial coloring and flavor; they are one of the 
small number of cores around which the structure 
of personality gradually takes shape. These cores 
become peculiarly distressing when cross-parent 
fixations foster sexual inversions; in such cases, les 
aggressively inclined males are often driven to absurd 
compensations to mask their femininity; the more 
independent females frequently remain unmarried, 
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Social-cive [Band competition between the sexes in politic, in- Problems of Self-Discovery and Self-Direc- 

sons in fF gystry, and the home is rife. tion, by M. E. Bennett and H. C. Hanp. 

>” busing | The study has involved the construction of a New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
masculinity-femininity (“M-F") test with which the Inc., 1936, 171 pages, $1.50. 

Ons add i | frst five chapters deal. Applications and co-relation- How self-consciously college youth or their elders 


children of ships of the test results with physical measurements _ proceed to discover and direct themselves is a ques- 
inior high § jd trait ratings, with personality and achievement, tion that immediately arises in the mind of the 
sith age, education, and intelligence, and with occu- _ reader of every guidance text addressed to students 
Coo ation are explained in Chapters V-VIII. The next during their first years at college. Even though the 
——— eight chapters deal with interests, domestic milieux, fraction of youths who do give thought to their own 

D. homosexuals, delinquents, scx temperament, as personalities and vocational-educational futures be 

t shown by many case studies and measurements. Seven _ small, however, it is certainly desirable to encourage 
appendices give the data yielded by the study, and them and their more thoughtless colleagues to more 


Ok for a the test forms used. intelligent and adequate cogitation on these matters. 
= As the authors point out, the changes of direction The authors have prepared this excellent work- 
—— in masculine and feminine patterns that are desirable _ book in the hope that students will not perform the 
Ory of our are the task of the social reformer who has a hypothe- exercises contained therein in a perfunctory manner; 
- nin sor a thesis regarding social betterment, not of the __ to do so, they tell the students, is simply to waste the 
gical, or. sientist as such who seeks merely to understand their time thus spent. The book is designed for use by 
le up ofa genesis and character. But the social philosopher and _ classes conducted by counselor-teachers who would 
. cane the reformer, whatever their assumptions and _ deserve and receive the most personal information 
Se theories, as yet necessarily lacks a substantial body from the student, frequently to be used as a basis 
> 


of knowledge regarding sex differences. The study for personal interviews. 
here reported goes a considerable distance in clarify- Five units, each with major and specific sub- 
ing the problem and in supplying knowledge of this divisions, deal with College Goals and Values; Living 
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What is the 
Priceless 


GUIDANCE 
Ingredient? 


The priceless ingredient in the development of a suc- 
cessful, smoothly-functioning, economical guidance 
program in any high school is the experience and 
the work of other guidance specialists. The four 
volumes of the INOR GROUP GUIDANCE SERIES 
make this priceless guidance ingredient available to 
every school. The experience of many guidance au- 
thorities and experts is contained in Volume IV, the 
master secondary-guidance deskbook. The work of 
these people is offered in Volumes I, II, and III, 
which contain the instructional materials of the guid- 
ance program. 


Hundreds of principals and guidance-planning com- 
mittees have found that these four volumes have saved 
them years of work and expense in developing their 
guidance programs. In thousands of schools this Series 
is a vital part of the guidance system, and is recog- 
nized as standard. One large city school system is now 
planning to install the INOR GROUP GUIDANCE 
program for 100,000 pupils. We welcome orders for 
copies on 30-day approval. 


The Inor GROUP 
GUIDANCE Series 
By Richard D. Allen 


Vol. I (Adjustment) Common Problems in Group 


DT scrdalscuueeueedausensseda<nasaet $1.95 
Vol. II (Character) Case-Conference Problems in 
ED nic tccasevecsecspessnceses $1.55 
Vol. III (Tests) Self-Measurement Projects in Group 
PEE CasbdedenbAtsieesddeabeatewenoded $2.25 
Vol. IV (Deskbook) Organization and Supervision of 
cc bekcccnhaandataeawsineneeck weed $3.65 


30-day approval 
INOR ia 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Textbooks for the 
Modernized Curriculum 


The CLearinG House 





exercise contains specific references; a more gene 
bibliography is given at the back of the book, 


Albany Schools and Colleges, Yesterday an 
Today, compiled and edited by Cy 
Buiessinc. Albany, N.Y.: Fort 0 
Press, Inc., 1936. 189 pages, $1.50. 
This attractive volume is published in connegig 

with Albany’s celebration of the 250th anniverg, 
of the granting of the Dongan Charter, the found. 
tion of the political organization of the city. Th 
author, who has long been principal of an & 
mentary school, was formerly the editor of Amer. 
can Education. He has brought together in {hj 
book accounts of the private and public schoo 
higher institutions, and libraries, of Albany throug 
out its history. 

One chapter is devoted to that unique institution, 
the University of the State of New York, unde 
whose Board of Regents all recognized education! 
institutions of the State have been chartered an 
approved. This book will be of interest not only j 
Albanians but also to others who may be inspired 
to prepare similar accounts of the education 
achievements of their own communities. P. W. L.¢ 


Health for Body and Mind, by Waum 
FRANK Coss. New York: D. Appleton. 
Century Company, 1936, xvii +534 pages, 
$1.60. 

This book is a new-type physiology, in which the 
parts and functions of the human body are presented 
from the point of view of their health implication. 
Hygiene is considered as a mental as well a3 
physical problem. 

The chapters are short, and total 36. At the end 
of each chapter there are review questions and good 
thought-problems—but for most chapters there are 
only one or two suggested activities. Explanations are 
offered in terms of simple, everyday objects and 
situations. The large number of illustrations in the 
book include photographs (mainly of sports events 
and the chart-cartoon type of line drawing. 

This book is suitable for use as a course of study, 
an aid in unit study, or as a reference text in high- 
school classes. The chapters of the book are flexibly 
organized so that each may be treated as one, two, 
or three lessons, so that the material is adaptable to 
a one, two, or three year course in hygiene. 


Children’s Civic Information, 1924-1935, by 
W. H. Burton and others. Los Angeles: 
The University of Southern California 
Press, 1936, 307 pages. 

This volume of research is dedicated to Samuel 
Chester Parker who, in 1923, suggested to Dr. Burton 
that, as a preliminary to the development of the 
junior-high-school civics course, it would be desirable 
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io have a detailed inventory of pupils’ civic informa- 
tion. The study was begun in Chicago and then ex- 
tended to discover differences for geographical, 
cal, and age groups. It has been continued with 
sme interruptions for over a decade. 

The author recognizes the major shortcoming— 
the lack of comparability of 1935 responses with 1924 
responses, even to identical questions. New terms and 
concepts have gained primary importance in the so- 
dal mind during the eleven elapsed years, while 
others that were socially very significant at the be- 
ginning of the study are seldom given prominence 
at present. 

The text sets forth the problem, the materials 
of the inventory, the method of the investigation, 
the construction of a valid and reliable instrument 
for the written inventory, the characteristics of the 
pupil groups examined, the nature and amount of 
dvic information possessed by typical American 
goups, the growth of civic information through 
gades V to IX, sex differences in civic information, 
and comparisons for the decade 1924-1934. 

In his conclusions, it is noted that civic informa- 
tion varies quantitatively rather than qualitatively 
for different sections, races, and age-groups; and is 
gined largely by accidental contacts both in and out 
of school rather than from organized instruction. 
Boys excell in political information. Economic status 
and cultural contacts which now assure information 
should be and could be compensated for, in the case 
of underprivileged children, by improved systematic 
instruction in the schools. While the reviewer agrees 
with the author’s intent in this last assertion, he is 
somewhat skeptical regarding the likelihood that 
“ystematic” instruction is likely to compensate suc- 
cessfully for persons who lack concrete experiences. 


Education and the Social Conflict, by How- 
arD D. LANGForD. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1936, 210 pages, $1.75. 
All who would more clearly understand the world 

they live in and the needed re-orientation of educa- 

tion to that world should read and ponder this book. 
ltissponsored by the highly respectable Kappa Delta 

Pi. Readers may disagree violently with the author's 

assumptions, but they cannot on this account ignore 

his argument from these assumptions. 

There are three fundamental problems of educa- 
ation that the author presents in his first pages: 
that of transmitting the expanding stock of informa- 
tion about the world we live in; that of securing the 
tounded development of the supposedly self-direct- 
ing individual; and that of enlisting the impover- 
shed and exploited workers of the world in or- 
pnized struggle for the control of the means of 
Satisfying their material and cultural needs. The 
first two of these tasks are compatible with capitalism 
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A More Modern 


More Eeonomieal 
3-year junior high 


Social Studies 
Course 


To give pupils an opportunity to study and investi- 
gate every important phase of our present social or- 
ganization is the main objective of the modern junior- 
high social-studies course. Halters SOCIETY IN 
ACTION, a three-year guidebook for pupils, offers 
a more modern, more effective teaching procedure 
in fulfilling this aim: Flexible unit organization, pro- 
vision for slow and fast groups, activities, use of nu- 
merous reference books, life situations on the pupil’s 
level of interest, and an unprejudiced point of view 
that favors either liberal or conservative teaching. 
This three-year guide book for pupils and minimum 
classroom reference sets can be installed by the school 
at a fraction of the cost of other junior-high social- 
studies courses. 


30 Copies for a Classroom Tryout 
6 Copies for Supplementary Use 


Schools that have not yet adopted the Halter Course 
can test its merits during the spring semester with a 
view to adoption this fall by ordering copies for one 
spring class now. Schools with unalterable plans for 
spring can order six copies for each of one or more 
classrooms, for enriching supplementary use and try- 


out. 
Halter’s 


SOCIETY in ACTION 


This book contains 50 well-developed junior-high 
social-studies units. About 16 units are ordinarily 
covered in each year’s work in the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
grades. The Lewerenz Formula and the Stanford 
Achievement Test give this book a reading difficulty of 
7th-grade placement, and an interest rating of “su- 
perior.” Teachers find that the copy of Halter that 
they buy for examination can be used at once to 
improve and enrich their present courses. 


List $1.66—30-day approval 
INOR RKO te. Bole City 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Textbooks for the 
Modernized Curriculum 
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The A B C’s of 


personnel records 


EVERY 
TEACHER’S 
RECORDS 


by RUTH STRANG 


Associate Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Persons concerned with pupil 
adjustment in the elementary or 


high school will be interested in 
this new publication which was de- 
veloped with a group of rural 
teachers. It suggests the first steps 
in child study which may be under- 
taken by teachers who, unaided, 
are eager to “learn” their pupils so 
that they may teach more effective- 
ly. The author, who has had wide 
experience in guidance and child 
psychology, considers the teacher’s 
task, discusses the interview, obser- 
vation, and other technics of child 
study, and describes an informal 
cumulative record folder for the 


filing of information. 
48 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 








in its expanding phase, he says, but the solution of 
the third problem is not. 

For that reason he deals in all succeeding chap. 
ters with this exciting hypothesis and its ramifiq. 
tions. Social Transformation as the Central Edua. 
tional Problem; Education and the Social Conflic: 
Social Transformation and the Schools! 

Like it or not; call it dangerous, or radical, o 
absurd; but do not, if you would retain your pro. 
fessional integrity, ignore it. For this argument ang 
this program you will meet again and again dunng 
the decades to come. If you cannot or will not a. 
cept them you will need an answer for them, or x 
least workable alternatives to them. 


Common Sense in Driving Your Car, by 
RICHARD ALEXANDER DouG.as. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1936, 63 pages, 
36 cents. 

This slim, cloth-bound book contains seven chap. 
ters on the driving and care of an automobile, written 
to appeal to high-school pupils. Some of the chapters 
are devoted to: the ABC's of good driving; city 
driving; country driving; night driving; bad-weather 
driving; and keeping your car fit. A 10-page problem 
booklet for pupils, prepared by William Marshall 
French, contains true-false and completion tests and 
discussion problems on the subject of this book, and 
is priced at 7 cents. 

This book would do much to turn out better be- 
ginning drivers. It is suitable for use in a social- 
studies class or in a homeroom period. 


Interesting Art-Metal Work, by Josern J. 
Luckowit1z. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1936, 63 pages, paper bound, 50 
cents. 


55 New Tin-Can Projects, by Joseru J. 
LuckowiTz. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1936, 80 pages, paper bound, 75 
cents. 

The author of these books is instructor in indus- 
trial arts in the Milwaukee Public Schools. Both 
books are plentifully illustrated, and the type of work 
offered would seem to be of value and interest to 
high-school shop classes. 


Metal Spinning, by James E. REAGAN and 
Ear E. SmitH. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub 
lishing Co., 1936, 80 pages, $1. 

This book is offered as a unit in the general metal- 
work course of the high school. It is well illustrated. 
The authors are instructors of metalwork in the 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio. The first 
eight chapters are devoted to the general subject of 
metal spinning, and there is a 25-page chapter of 
projects. 
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